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Needed: A Department of the Consumer 


in the Agricultural Adjustment 
have no authority to speak for, or plead the case of, 


HE CONSUMER is entirely without official or 

positive representation of any kind in Wash- 
ington either in the federal government as a whole, 
in the National Recovery Administration, or the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration. Those 
naive persons who still believe because there is a 
board in Washington called Consumers’ Advisory 
Board that their interests are, at least, formally be- 
ing looked after would do we'l to discuss the matter 
with members of the Board. Under the legal limi- 
tations of the NIRA the Board’s client is General 
Johnson and not the consuming public. The Board 
does not admit or accept any responsibility or duty 
to act frankly and unreservedly on any or all occa- 
sions as the legal and administrative representative 
of the ultimate consumer. Their official capacity 
is that of a law yer to his client, the Recovery Ad- 
ministrator, who may call on them for advice if he 
wishes, or not, as he chooses, or may take or reject 
the advice he receives, as he chooses. The Consum- 
ers’ Advisory Board (and the Consumers’ Counsel 


\dministration ) 


the consuming public at large. They may speak, 
with due restraint, and with due recognition of the 
industry-reviving intentions of the Recovery Ad 
ministration when and if they are invited to do so 
As a matter of fact, members of the Board, al 
though a number of them are eminent and able 
economists, show no noteworthy inclination to over 
step the limitations which have been imposed on 
them by the present administration 

In the October General Bulletin we pointed out 
that the Consumers’ Advisory Board was doing 
nothing whatever in the consumer's behalf. This 
state of affairs, they assure us, has been in part 
corrected and they are now trying within the nar 
rowly circumscribed limitations of the duties as 
signed to them, to secure consumer representation 
on the codes and to endeavor to suggest certain co 
ordinations in Washington of functions of different 
bureaus which might have information of interest 
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to or be said, however remotely, to be working for 
the consumer: such, for example, as the Bureau of 
Home Economics, Bureau of Standards, Food and 
Drug Administration, and a few others. 

The latter part of November we mailed to all 
subscribers a copy of an “Open Letter to the Presi- 
dent,” calling for the establishment of a Depart- 
ment of the Consumer with a Secretary for the 
Consumer in the Cabinet. If consumers are to have 
any authoritative spokesmen for their interest, we 
are convinced that this is the only means by which 
their rights to well-made goods at low prices, a food 
supply free from poisonous spray residues and 
other dangerous adulterants, and to protection from 
harmful cosmetics and useless or dangerous and 
misrepresented patent medicines will secure any 
recognition. The consumer’s alternative is unsys- 
tematic, unorganized, inarticulate refusal to buy all 
but the bare necessities of life, and to buy those 
on as nearly a local and home-industry basis as pos- 
sible. As we indicated in this “Open Letter to the 
President,” some sections of business like the re- 
tail stores have already felt the effect of such pres- 
sure and refusal to pay unreasonable prices. There 
is no doubt that this is an effective weapon. When 
factories, warehouses, wholesalers, and retailers are 
stocked with goods, the consumer’s refusal to buy 
will undoubtedly force lower prices in spite of NRA, 
AGAD, “gentlemen’s agreements” and everything 
else that may artificially restrict competition in what 
is nominally and legally, if not actually and prac- 
tically, a competitive system of manufacture and 
of buying and selling. The present practical dis- 
regard of the competitive safeguards accepted with- 
out dissent by high governmental officials (while in 
legal theory they still remain) carries grave dangers 
for consumers. There is a real danger that the aver- 
age American will be reduced to the purchasing 
power of the German or Austrian; if this comes 
about our whole complex and topheavy structure of 
industry may be toppled into a common and general 
disaster. 

On the other hand, intelligent and forceful rep- 
resentation in every essential aspect of the govern- 
ment, through which consumers’ needs and desires 
may be voiced, not timidly or “if and when” or 
“perhaps,” but fearlessly, freely, and upon every 
proper occasion, may be more effective in bringing 
about better goods at lower prices—since manufac- 
turers are often too unintelligent or unimaginative 
to interpret correctly consumers’ silent refusal to 
buy. We urge, therefore, that each consumer write 
to the President and to his senators and con- 
gressman, urging the establishment of the Depart- 
ment of the Consumer without delay. 

Those who are interested in studying precedent 
in the establishment of government departments will 
do well to read the annual report of the Secretary 
of Labor for 1920 which gave an excellent sum- 
mary of the early history of the struggles for a 
Department of Labor. One of the earliest reso- 
lutions, adopted by a conference of labor leaders 


at Louisville, Kentucky, August 1865, read as fol- 
lows: 

“Every department of the Federal Government is 
now and has been officered by professional men, 
business men, or manufacturers. They are or have 
been employers of labor or counselors of employers. 
Naturally their sympathies are not with labor. 
There should be at Washington a Department of 
Labor to be officered by men who are of and with 
labor, the duty of that department to be the guard- 
ing of labor interests in every way now known or 
which hereafter may become known.” 

With the substitution of the word “consumer” 
or “consumers” for “labor,” the resolution is a cor- 
rect statement of present facts and is closely 
adapted to the present need. The struggle for fed- 
eral recognition on the part of labor was long, and 
not until 1913 was the independent Department of 
Labor with a Secretary in the Cabinet a realized 
fact. An excellent project for classes in American 
government or political science will be to study the 
organic act of the Department of Labor and draw 
up a suitable one for the Department of the Con- 
sumer. Still another interesting and exceedingly 
instructive investigation will be to study from Con- 
sumers’ Research material and other sources, the 
different bureaus and departments in Washington, 
to determine which might best be transferred to 
the Department of the Consumer. Groups which 
seriously engage in such projects should be sure 
to send Consumers’ Research a statement of the 
results. As indicated in CR’s “Open Letter to the 
President,” a few of the more obvious government 
agencies which should certainly function for con- 
sumers are the Food and Drugs Administration, 
the Bureau of Standards, and the Bureaus of 
Chemistry and of Home Economics. 

It might also be helpful for science classes, for 
example, to work out the qualifications for depart- 
ment heads and bureau chiefs and to determine how 
and under what bureaus the different scientific 
problems of testing of consumers’ goods might be 
organized. 

There seems to us no reason why an intelligent 
group of graduate students in chemistry, for exam- 
ple, could not work out a sensible plan of opera- 
tion for the Bureau of Chemistry, and the chemical 
divisions of the Bureau of Standards and the Bu- 
reau of Mines. All consumers will certainly have 
an opinion on what kind of information they wish 
to have supplied them by the new department and 
its various bureaus. There is a theory in this coun- 
try which is exhumed usually only at times of ma- 
jor elections, that our government is “by and for 
the people.” (As a matter of actual fact it has de- 
veloped into a government by a chosen few who 
take extreme care to see that the information about 
the duties and functionings of the departments in 
which they have a special interest are known and 
understood by only the chosen few.) If there 
is still any power in the ballot, as conservative de- 
fenders of the Constitution are wont to declare, 
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every consumer should make his needs and wants 
felt by insisting on his rights in the matter of his 
adequate representation in the Cabinet and the fed- 
eral government. There is nothing in either the na- 
tional or state constitutions or in state or federal 
law to preclude the finest and most extensive service 
to ultimate consumers along the lines we have out- 
lined. Nothing prevents such a development save 
the consumer’s own ignorance of what he loses by 
his lack of it and his failure to realize how much 
has been secured from their government by groups 
(such as the farmers, and business men) who know 
what they want, and do not hesitate to ask for it. 


Hocus-Pocus in the New Cosmetics 


TS HEX DOCTOR who made the rounds in the 
e Blue Ridge Mountains had among his potions 
and drugs no more alluring hoax than the very mod- 
ern Oyloff Dry Shampoo. Through advertising in 
reputable magazines for women, the manufacturers, 
the Godfrey Manufacturing Company, of St. Louis, 
tell the feminine-minded prospect that the amber- 
colored liquid in its modernistic container is “what 
you have always wanted—a thrilling new way to 
shampoo your hair in 15 minutes without washing 
out your wave. ... Just apply Oyloff, let it dry, 
then brush thoroughly.” 

Another story, of at least equal interest, about 
the same amber-colored liquid comes from the 
chemical laboratory of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, which purchased a bottle of Oyloff for $1.05 
in the open market and analyzed it. Put into every- 
day language, the results of its chemical tests reveal 
that Oyloff is essentially “a pinch of [commercial 
table] salt in five ounces [a little over half a glass] 
of water.” Thus, at a time when budgets have been 
cut squarely in half another economic “gyp” takes 
its place alongside that tempting array of fat re- 
ducers in fancy packages, which are accompanied 
by elaborate claims, and which consist of Glauber 
or Epsom salts, or something even less scientific. 
The sole consolation to the woman who is out $1.05 
and some wasted time is in the thought that so far 
as is known Oyloff is in no way dangerous. 

More painful, and even less economic, are the 
results from the use of La Gerardine, a glorified 
concoction from the Salons Gerardine, of New York 
City, depending according to their sales literature, 
on a formula straight from Paris. The booklet, 
“How to Use La Gerardine,” explains ways to train 
a natural wave in hair that has always been straight ; 
and the detailed and practical directions for using 
the liquid at home are brought to a close with the 
timely advice that “La Gerardine is perfectly safe, 
even for babies’ heads (a pad of absorbent cotton 
should be used to apply it to babies’ heads under 
18 months).” But in a recent issue of the Journal 
of the American Medical Association, Lester Hol- 
lander, M. D., of Pittsburgh, has this to say about 
an inflammation of the skin, or dermatitis, which 
was produced through the use of La Gerardine: 
“Three cases of circumscribed dermatitis came un- 
der my observation within the last few months... . 
all three caused by the preparation ‘La Gerardine’ 
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which is used for producing ‘natural’ waves in the 
hair.” The patients who consulted the doctor were 
a beautician and two housewives with itchy erup- 
tions of the neck and face. In all three cases the 
eruptions were cleared up by shampoo of the hair, 
change of pillow cases and discontinuance of the 
use of La Gerardine. Dr. Hollander adds in his 
article that dermatitis produced by cosmetics 
through direct contact is being recognized more 
and more frequently, but the cosmetic responsible 
for the eruption has to be ferreted out of an almost 
endless number of beauty preparations that may 
have been accessible to the victim. 

Lash-Lure, a dye for eyebrows and lashes, made 
by Lash-Lure, Inc., of Los Angeles, contains a 
dangerous dye of the aniline type. The Bureau of 
Investigation of the Journal of the American Med- 
ical Association reports ten or more cases of severe 
poisoning of the eyes that have followed the far 
flung distribution in the United States of this highly 
poisonous and well-advertised cosmetic. In one case 
a prominent clubwoman of Dayton, Ohio, became 
totally blind as a result of an application of this eye- 
lash dye. The Food and Drug Administration 
taking an interest somewhat belatedly in cosmetics, 
in a case or two where they happen to be very, ver) 
poisonous—has also released to the press the disas 
trous results that have followed in the wake of 
Lash-Lure, as reported first by the American Med- 
ical Association, whose officers for many years past 
have taken their obligations to the general public 
interest very much more seriously than have the 
officers of the federal and state governments. 

La Gerardine based upon an exclusive formula 
from far-off France; Oyloff bottled from, it may 
be, slightly brackish water; and Lash-Lure com- 
pounded with California’s highest arts of dyestuff 
chemistry are but three of the innumerable beauty 
aids on the market, demonstrating conclusively that 
at best it is likely to be wasteful extravagance, and 
at the worst an unsafe experiment to buy cosmet- 
ics unless one knows the ingredients and their pro- 
portions in what one buys. And it is perplexing to 
know what to purchase, because under the Food 
and Drugs Act there is no provision for properly 
supervising cosmetics; neither do the advertising 
columns of even the best magazines that women 
select for home-reading provide adequate or even, 
as a rule, any protection for their subscribers. So 
long as manufacturers are not required to state 
the ingredients of such products, and so long as leg- 
islators refuse to pass a law requiring them to do 
so, the government should establish a testing labora- 
tory to examine and report in popularly written 
leaflets upon these preparations as soon as they 
come on the market. Then, instead of the trial-and- 
error method which brings about injuries in some 
cases and wanton extravagance in most cases, a 
woman could write to the government at Washing- 
ton, secure in the thought that it would protect her 
when the temptation became irresistible to buy one 
of the enticing bottles or jars that are constantly 
being presented to her in the eternal quest to 
achieve and hold her beauty. 

Cora SANDERS. 
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A Report on Juice Extractors 


J 


A c 


O THOSE who must have their “two 8-ounce 
glasses daily of fresh orange juice with the 


juice of half a lemon in each,”* a good orange o1 
fruit juicer will seem indispensable. A properly 
designed juice extractor should give the maximum 
amount of pulp-free juice while requiring the least 
time to work the juicer and keep it clean. 

\ squeezer built in two working parts, a pressure 
arm and fruit holder of simple and solid construc 
tion, proved to be in a recent test far better than 
any of those constructed with an impressive assem 
blage of and wheels. Not only are compli 
cated difficult to clean, but they are 
much more likely to get out of repair and art 
expensive to maintain. The type of juice 
found to be much superior to others be 


gears 


mechanisms 


more 
extractor 
cause of its simplicity, ease of operation, and yield 
of pulp-free juice is shown in the photograph 
at (A). 

The old-fashioned glass type of fruit 
of which (B) is an example, is actually preferable 
to most of the more intricate devices now being 
offered. Such types as (C) and (D) require a 
raihet large cle oree of acquired skill to operate and 
found to be unhandy to use and 


squeezer, 


> 
> 


will generally be 
time-consuming, 

Electric juicers, although they may add to the 
smart appearance of the modern electrified kitchen, 
longer to operate than simpler hand-operated 
times 


| 
take 


types of juicers. The electrical wizards som 


make life less rather than more convenient and 


efficient. In this case they also make 1¢ noisier than 


before homes, an electric juice extractor 


long enough 


In most 
is not used often enough or for a 
period during the day to be economically feasible, 
even if it were well-designed and convenient. In 
using an appliance of this kind one is forced to 
spend an excessive amount of time setting it up be 
fore it is ready for operation, and then, after a brief 
period of use, additional time is consumed in taking 
it down, cleaning, and putting it away. Such mo 
devices are, of subject to break 


torized course, 


*See “How Advertising Helps to Spread Scientific Ideas 


Among the Masses,’ September, 


1931, 20c. 


General Bullettn for 





down* and repairs are apt to be expensive if, indeed, 
they are practicable at all. 
The method of removing the juice with a reamer 


which grinds out the interior of the fruit is an 
objectionable feature of all electric fruit juicers 
most hand-operated types. The type 
represented by the Challenge is, in fact, the only one 
know actually squeezes out the 
from the cells of the orange and 
the cell walls and other 


as well as 
of which we that 
does not 


along 


juice 
grind out 
with it. 
All of the above objections to separate electric 
Juicers 


roughage 


apply with equal force, of course, to 
mechanical juice extractors which are supplied as 
attachments food mixers (F is an ex- 
ample ). 

The following listings are based upon tests con 
ducted at CR’s laboratory on 6 different types 
shown in the above photograph 
considered in the judgment of the relative ratings: 
(1) speed in extracting the juice; (2) 
and yield of pulp- 
free juice per orange. All of the fruit juicers tested 
removed practically the same amount of juice from 

orange ; the quantity of juice was de- 
termined after the pulp was separated from it by a 
strainer. 


to electri 


Three factors are 


ease of op 


(3) the 


erating and cleaning; 


the same size 


A. Recommended 

Challenge Fruit Juicer, Cat. No. 9D2655 (Sears, 

Roebuck & Co., Chicago) 95c. Illustrated at (A). 

Shows evidence of having been designed by an 
One of the two juicers. 
Simply and ruggedly constructed ; easy to operate 
and to clean. The juice is practically free from 
pulp, as the device actually squeezes out the juice 
and does not grind it out as do most types of 
fruit The amount of extracted 
juice is only very slightly, if any, less than the 
obtained from other types. 


engineer. speediest 


juice extractors. 


average 
the same general construction as the 
Many of these, however, are priced 


Others of 
Challenge 
too high. 


* Sex General Bulletin for 


“Electric Food 


September, 1931, 20c. 


Mixers,” 





B. Intermediate 
@ The common one-piece, glass fruit juicer or reamer. 
10c to 25c. Illustrated at (B). Delivers juice 
somewhat faster than the average of the 6 juicers 
tested. The half orange is turned with the hand. 
Actually requires less skill to remove the juice 
than do most types in which the reamer is turned 
by a separate (electrical or crank-operated ) 
mechanism. Delivers considerable amounts of 
pulp with the iuice. Is easy to clean. Be sure 
the glass is strong enough to withstand the rather 
heavy pressures and jolts to which it will be 
subjected. 
C. Not Recommended 
Driver (Walker-Turner Co., Plainfield, N. J.) 
* $1.25. Illustrated at (C). Slowest in operation 
of 6 tested. Requires attaching to a table. Both 
hands needed to operate; considerable skill is 
necessary to hold the orange or the reamer with 
one hand while the other turns the crank. As it 
takes out considerable pulp from the orange with 
the juice, the strainer attachment is_ easily 
clogged if several oranges are juiced successively. 
Somewhat difficult to clean. 

Knapp’s De Luxe Orange Juicer (Knapp-Monarch 
Co., Belleville, Ill. Distributed by R. H. Macy 
& Co., New York City) $1.25. Illustrated at 
(D). Almost as slow in operation as the Driver. 
The half of the orange placed in the upper cup 
like rotor is apt to fall out if care is not taken to 

-) press it in strongly. Requires both hands and 
some skill to operate. Removes major portion 
of the pulp and seeds with the juice; these are 
strained out when the juice is poured from the 
cup with the rotor still inside the lower cup. 
Difficult to clean. Approved by Good House- 
keeping Institute. 

Sunkist Junior (A. C. Gilbert Co., New Haven, 
Conn. Distributed by California Fruit Growers 
Exchange, Dept. 110, Box 530, Station C, Los 
Angeles.) $9.34. Illustrated at (E). 110 volts, 
60 watts, a-c or d-c. This is an electric type of 
which there are scores on the market. As with 
type (C), considerable skill is required to hold 
the fruit on the rotating reamer. The operation 
is not as rapid as one might expect; takes about 
the same time as the Challenge. It is, however, 

$s because of its much higher speed of rotation, 
much more rapid than the Kitchen Kaddie listed 
below. Due to the high speed some seeds and 
juice are thrown out in all directions. This type 
grinds out a considerable amount of pulp with 
the juice, and the juice must therefore be passed 
through a strainer if a clear liquid is wanted. 
The spout from which the juice runs is so short 
that when the flow of juice is reduced to a small 
stream it will not fall into a straight-side glass 
tumbler placed alongside of the juicer, but drips 
back on the edge of the juicer itself. This is a 
defect which might easily have been corrected 
if the machine had been tested by its maker or 

© an engineering laboratory just once before ad- 
vertising was begun in The Saturday Evening 
Post. Being motorized this appliance is subject 
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to mechanical breakdown, and repairs would, no 
doubt, be expensive. Approved by Good House- 
keeping Institute. 

Kitchen Kaddie Electric Food Mixer and Juicer* 
(Do-All Appliance Corp., Buffalo, N. Y.) $29.50 
for complete outfit. illustrated at (F). 110-120 
volts, a-c or d-c. This electric juicer, like the 
above, requires considerable skill to hold the fruit 
on the rotating reamer. Rotates much less rapidly 
than the Sunkist Junior and takes more time to 
remove the juice from the fruit than a simple 
glass type such as (B). It grinds out the pulp 
like the other reamer types. Unlike the Sunkist 
Junior, the juice does not run out, but the rotat 
ing cup and reamer device must be removed to 
pour out the juice which must then be strained. 
It has the disadvantages previously mentioned, 
of motorized electric appliances. 


Electric Razors and Common Sense 


Ie PUBLIC’S KNOWLEDGE of electrical appli 
ances is so naive that almost any device that 
can be connected to an electric plug and make a 
noise or shed a glow thereafter will find a ready 
sale. . 

One of the latest electric gadgets to be displaved 
in drug store windows and the drug and depart 
ment store ‘“‘catch-the-sucker” counters is a dollar 
electric razor called the Tark (Tark Electric Razor 
Co., Long Island City, N. Y.). It quivers while it 
purports to shave. The blade is connected with a 
small metal rod, the opposite end of which is in 
contact with an electromagnet. The rapidly fluctu 
ating magnetic field set up when the device is con 
nected to an alternating-current outlet causes the 
metal rod to vibrate, and that in turn gives the 
blade a rapid but slight oscillatory motion in the 
general direction of the offending beard. 

A person who wants everything electrified or 
magnetized, or one who likes the cheerful buzz of 
this little novelty, will probably carry it home with 
high hopes—only to have them shattered when the 
real process of shaving is taken up. One user re 
ports that this type of electric razor is an effective 
wrinkle remover—not by the doubtful chemical or 
biochemical means of the beauty cream, but through 
a more direct and so-to-speak surgical method of 
elimination. Nothing, we believe, will safely and 
reliably take the place of a well-sharpened blade 
made of first-class steel; the mysterious and mag 
ical powers of electricity will not remove, though 
they may illuminate, whiskers. 

Seemingly, everything has been tried with razors 
We suggest to the creators of the special American 
“gadgetry” that this idea be applied to the old 
fashioned garden hoe—now that gardens are be 
coming so popular. What could offer more irresisti 
ble sales appeal and give more pleasant diversion 
to ad-men than an electrified hoe with automatic 
blade-changing and a two-stage amplifier ? 

* This appliance is apparently no longer being manufac 
tured, but is included because it represents a somewhat 
different type of fruit juicer; undoubtedly many still re- 
main in retail stocks. For full report on this and other 
food mixers, see “Electric Food Mixers,” General Bulletin 
for September, 1931, available to anyone, 20c, 
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Arsenic Poisoning: A Reality 


OR SOME TIME Consumers’ Research has pointed 
asad the dangers of arsenic and lead poisoning, 
the chief cause of which is spray residues left on 
fruits and vegetables. Trade journals, business men 
and officials charged with the duty of inspecting 
fruits and vegetables are wont to call us alarmists 
and claim that the dangers are exaggerated, and the 
product of a sour, pessimistic nature. Their favorite 
argument is “We never heard of anyone dying and/ 
or getting a serious illness from spray residues.”’ 
We have received accounts of a number of poison- 
ings, of which we print one of the most completely 
reported cases. 

“First to tell you of the case of arsenic poisoning 
from a moth preparation. This was told me by a 
friend. Some woman of her acquaintance was pre- 
paring to spend a year in Europe, and had her 
apartment ‘moth proofed’ (name of preparation 
used not known). Upon her return from Europe, 
in the best of health, she prepared to start house- 
keeping again. A few days after her arrival she 
was taken very ill, and remained so for many weeks. 
None of the physicians who were called to see her 
could make out the cause. But finally in the spring 
she got sufficiently well to be taken up to Vermont 
where she spent the summer with friends. It im- 
proved her condition to such an extent that the 
friends invited her to stay the winter in their home. 
This she finally decided to do, and sent to a friend 
who went to her apartment and sent her some 
winter clothing. When the woman opened the parcel 
post packages up in Vermont she began to feel 
queer again a few hours later she was des- 
perately ill and died on the second or third day 
after the onset of the attack. Thereupon the prep- 
aration for moths was tested and found to contain 
a lot of arsenic. I think that this occurred some 
five years ago.* 

“Second, to tell you of the case of arsenic poi- 
soning from fruit and vegetables. This was our 
personal experience. In 1930 after making rather 
a long trip through Holland, Germany, Italy, and 
France, we went to Switzerland for a rest—plan- 
ning to spend two months at our favorite haunt in 
Vevey. Incidentally we had spent six weeks there 
the preceding summer, and our doctor thinks that 
we may have taken on some arsenic at that time. 
In 1930 in walking up among the vineyards back of 
the town we noted the prevalence of vast quantities 
of ‘Paris green’; however, we thought that it was 
confined to use in the vineyards. In addition the 
weather was unusually unsettled that summer, and 
sO more spraying was done than usual. Father re- 
marked on several occasions that he could not see 
why the whole population was not poisoned just 
from breathing the atmosphere and drinking their 
very sour wine. At the end of the third week of 
our stay we all three looked, and felt, better than 
we had at any time during the preceding ten years 





* Editors’ Note: There was, and, no doubt, still is such 
an arsenic-containing moth spray. One of the best-known 
products now on the market started out as an arsenical 
solution. It is still poisonous but has abandoned the arsenic. 


—and also felt quite proud of the good tan which 
we had all acquired (unusual because we are all 
very fair). And then Father became very suddenly 
very ill—as did also quite a few others in the hotel 
and in the town; and tan had completely disap- 
peared within 24 hours. It was thought for a time 
that he would not recover. The management tried 
to insist that it was merely a change in the weather, 
which was utterly ridiculous in the face of the fact 
that there had been none. Also there were no very 
good doctors to be had. At this time I broke out 
with a rash which lasted a week or so, and was 
one day taken ill as Father had been—acute vomit- 
ing and diarrhea with severe pain, and much loss 
of blood. At this time three-quarters of the hotel 
guests were ill in various degrees of severity—ap- 
parently in ratio to the length of their stay. Very 
shortly the paper came out with the official state 
ment that it was arsenic poisoning from the spray 
ing... also that the spray which had been put 
on the vineyards had also been put on the gardens 
and all fruit trees. My mother was also quite ill, 
but for some unexplained reason she was not as 
seriously ill at the time as were Father and I. 
although she had a great deal more neuralgia and 
neuritis. I lost most of my hair, which after becom 
ing very shiny looked quite dead. Father and 
Mother also lost considerable hair, and they have 
not been as fortunate as | in acquiring a new 
growth. We came home as soon as we were able 
to travel. 

“In the first year both work and pleasure were 
interfered with for days at a time by attacks of 
vertigo, nausea, colitis and abdominal pain, com- 
bined with long periods of neuritis and neuralgia. 
These attacks would depart as suddenly as they 
would appear, and varied in duration from twenty- 
four hours to a week or longer. As time goes on 
the attacks grow less frequent, and less severe with 
a few exceptions. 

“Since October, 1930, we have been under steady 
treatment. Intravenous injections of sodium or cal- 
cium thiosulphate, plus medication by mouth, etc. 
The injections have not been taken during the 
summer vacation periods. During all of this time 
since the very acute stage in Vevey we have none 
of us felt really well for so much as a single day. 

“Severe attacks have followed the eating of cab- 
bage, apples, Concord grapes, and peaches. Also 
occasionally after lettuce, tomatoes and canned 
peaches, and fresh plums. For fruits in town we 
are reduced to oranges, lemons, grapefruit, and 
bananas. We do not dare to eat cabbage, broccoli, 
lettuce, peppers or fresh tomatoes—no matter how 
well washed. Outside of that we eat a pretty ordi- 
nary menu, and as arsenic poisoning is a quantitative 
thing it may be that those things which are apt to 
have the most spray on them just happen to ‘tip the 
applecart.’ Apropos of this Father is interested to 
know if there is any simple ‘qualitative’ test for 
arsenic. We know that the ‘quantitative’ test is very 
complicated and time-consuming, and somewhat 


delicate. I believe that there are only two men in 
New York who can do the blood tests. 

“Since this happened we have naturally been 
quite interested in the subject, and we have noted 
lately that there is occasionally comment on the 
dangers of the prevalent arsenic spray. It was re- 
ported in the 7imes that some 300 sailors in the 
French Navy acquired arsenic poisoning from the 
Spanish wine with which they had been rationed. 
The New Yorker also had quite a long paragraph 
on the subject during the summer. 

“Two more things which might be of interest 
to you. A doctor whom we know, and his entire 
office force, became very ill shortly after moving 
into new offices. Upon investigation it was found 
that arsenic had been used as a paint dryer. . 
(cream colored paint). That was eight years ago, 
and they are still suffering. I think that perhaps 
they have not been treated during the entire period. 
One nurse who has been a considerable smoker all 
her life now gets a violent attack after smoking 
two or three cigarettes. Her physician has tried her 
on all the different brands with the same result, 
and upon testing the tobacco found considerable 
arsenic (tobacco in this country is sprayed, I be- 
lieve, and also tobacco for all cigarettes is toasted 
to some extent, getting more arsenic from the fumes 
of the coal used for the purpose). The three most 
popular brands contained the greatest amount. 

An old gentleman who had been a patient of Fath- 
er’s as well as a friend of many years, paralleled our 
Swiss episode and the ensuing years so closely that 
he was finally tested for arsenic (the other physi- 
cians in attendance maintaining that it couldn't pos- 


Are You Paying “Grade A” 


“The best is none too good for my children!” 
HIS TOUCHING SENTIMENT, echoed in countless 
homes, has gained millions of unearned dollars 

for American milk distributors. And most of this 
increment, as usual, has come out of the pockets of 
those in the great middle class—hard up, but willing 
to scrape up a few extra pennies a day to provide 
the babies and the young children with the purest 
and safest milk they can get. 

To them, purest and safest has meant Grade A; 
but to many milk distributors in many states Grade 
A has meant Grade B with a different cap; with 
no difference whatsoever in bacterial count, butter 
fat content, and sometimes, dirt content. 

Two of the large milk distributors in an eastern 
metropolitan area have in recent months striven in 
a deluge of advertisements to outdo each other in 
their claims for the purity and the wholesomeness 
of their products. Yet, only a few years back, agents 
of one of these companies were caught red-handed 
putting Grade A labels on milk that had already 
been labeled B. As to the other company, informa- 
tion has come to us from several reliable, indepen- 
dent sources, that both the higher and the lower 
grades come from the same cows, the same dairies, 
and the same tanks. Often, the only difference 
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sibly be arsenic poisoning) ; the test showed more 
than enough arsenic to account for his troubles. 
He has been a heavy cigarette smoker for many 
years. In addition he has a great fondness for cab- 
bage and broccoli, of which he eats a great deal 
during the winter months. He suffered a serious 
thrombosis as the result of his last violent vomiting 
attack, 

“This has grown into a very long letter, but I 
hope it may be of interest. Since our doctor sees 
several hundred new cases of arsenic poisoning 
from sprayed foods, paint, etc., a year—outside of 
those who get it as a result of arsphenamine and 
other arsenic medications used in treatments—it is 
probable that a lot more people are suffering from 
it in its milder forms who are not aware of what 
is wrong with them. Very few doctors seem to be 
aware of its prevalence, and most of one’s friends 
think one is quite ‘cuckoo’ in the matter! It does 
seem as though the general public should be awak- 
ened to an interest in so vital a matter of impor- 
tance to their well-being. You may perhaps know 
that the Connecticut Valley is so full of it that 
when the river was stocked the fish came up dead 
a day and a half later. When this occurred a second 
time the Commissioner sent some to Washington— 
they were found to have died of arsenic. 

“From all this you will gather with what keen 
interest we await your answers to those questions. 
It is most kind of you to take such interest. The 
Consumers’ Research is one of the most interesting 
and valuable things we have come across in a long 
time, and we greatly appreciate the service. May 
good fortune always be with you.” 


Prices for Grade B Milk? 


between Grade B and Grade A, except for the cap 
ot hood over the top of the bottle, is 3 cents. 

Three cents, spent once or twice or a dozen times, 
is perhaps quite trivial. But paid out every single 
day, it means throwing away over $10 a year for 
each quart of Grade A milk purchased daily. Many 
families close to the poverty line buy 2 or 3 quarts 
every day, and are thus permitted to contribute 
toward the dividend account of the milk distribu- 
tors, without any return, enough each year to pay 
all or a large part of a month’s rent, or to pay all 
of their gas or electric or coal bills—and much more 
if the family is a large one. 


While it is known that this indictment of the 
milk companies applies in many states, there are, 
of course, exceptions, some of them due to the en- 
lightenment of the companies or the dominance of 
technicians in their management; more are due to 
comparatively competent and honest local inspec- 
tion under local grading regulations. The mere ex- 
istence of grading regulations, however, offers not 
the slightest assurance of either proper grading or 
good quality. This condition is due, in large meas- 
ure, to the fact that the dairymen and milk distrib- 
utors frequently control the state milk boards and, 
of course, the appointments to them, and are en- 
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trusted with the task of regulating themselves, 
which they find exceedingly simple. 

From the standpoint of health, the general ab 
sence of any significant difference between milk 
grades would be unimportant, if the lower grade 
were pure and wholesome. But it isn't always. A 
person in close touch with the situation in a state 
having one of the best systems of milk control 
writes: 

“Much of the difficulty arising in this state is 
due to the fact that milk is not inspected at its 
source and is not required to conform to high uni- 
form quality standards. The impression seems to 
be that pasteurization suffices to cover up all abuses 
that might occur before the product reaches the 
processing plant. My contention is quite the oppo 
site. J ought to say perhaps that the situation in 
this state is not materially different than in many 
other states throughout the country.” [Italics ours 
—CR] 

It must be remembered that milk is easily con 
taminated; that disease germs thrive and multiply 
in it; and that pasteurization does not make con- 
taminated milk wholly safe. It should follow, then, 
that every possible precaution against contamination 
would be taken; especially since milk is commonly 
regarded, and, of course, universally advertised and 
publicized as a “health food,” and forms the largest 
item in the diet of infants and young children. 

Are such precautions even legally required, let 
alone enforced? Judge for yourself from a few of 
the things permitted under the milk ordinance of 
the city of Newark, which is infinitely more care- 
ful of its milk supply than many American cities, 
and most small cities and towns. This ordinance 
requires examination of Grade B dairy herds only 
once a year. Employes in Grade B milk plants are 
not required to submit specimens of urine, feces, 
nose and throat cultures, etc., for examination. In 
other words, they can be typhoid carriers, or be 
tubercular, or have other dangerous and transmis- 
sible diseases and still be permitted to handle milk, 
without control or any public safeguard whatever. 
Horses are allowed in Grade B dairy plants, pro- 
vided they are tightly partitioned off from cows 
but they can’t be partitioned off from flies, and there 
is no way to prevent the handling of cows and milk 
by the same men who handle the horses. 

A large percentage of all dairies have dirt floors 
precluding even an approximation to good sanitary 
conditions. Some dairies are totally unsupervised, 
and many are inspected so rarely that anything like 
effective control is impossible. 

To attempt to place responsibility for these con 
ditions is a waste of time. The average small dairy 
man simply does not understand the meaning of 
sanitation; he is under no obligation to know so 
much as a line about bacteriology or nutrition ; and 
getting only a small fraction of the price the con 
sumer pays to the distributor for milk, he could 
usually not afford to improve his plant and his 
equipment even if he wished to or knew how to 
The only possible solution is public ownership, or 
at least that degree of thoroughgoing public control 
proposed by Samuel A. Carlson, mayor of James- 


town, N. Y. In a statement in The New York Times 
for October 14th, Mr. Carlson says: 

“Several years ago, after a typhosis epidemic 
which was directly traceable to various contami 
nated milk supply sources, | recommended that the 
city undertake the construction of a central muni 
cipally-owned milk distribution station. 

“T have maintained that a municipal distribution 
is justifiable upon the ground that no food com 
modity affects the people from a health and eco- 
nomic standpoint as much as the milk supply. The 
danger from water contamination has been elimi- 
nated by centralizing the supply of water, but the 
danger of disease from the milk supply is still 
imminent. 

“There is no way to determine the quality of 
milk except by laboratory examination at a central 
municipal plant, at which place each can of milk 
can be tested, resulting in benefit to both producer 
and consumer.” 

[t is almost impossible for the individual con- 
sumer to protect himself. Perhaps he will continue 
to buy Grade A milk in the hope that his particular 
supplier actually provides reasonably pure milk un- 
der the Grade A label; perhaps he will boil his 
children’s milk, preferring the loss of vitamins and 
of the fresh taste to the possible hazards of con- 
tamination. 

Bacteriological examination of milk is not ex- 
pensive; the consumer might persuade the local 
parent-teachers’ association to have periodic tests 
made, perhaps by some college laboratory, to deter- 
mine both bacterial count and freedom from colon 
bacilli. Armed with the facts available from such 
tests, he could force improvement in milk supply— 
though such improvement would frequently be tem- 
porary unless continuous testing were set up and the 
outside check tests repeated from time to time. Lo- 
cal newspapers can sometimes be persuaded to have 
milk tested to show their public spirit and concern 
for their communities. 

In any event, do not permit yourself to be con- 
vincéd that your milk supply is wholesome or that 
Grade A means extra-good milk, by milk companies’ 
advertisements; by the mere existence of a muni- 
cipal or state milk inspection service; by the state- 
ment of the milk company’s salesman or its presi- 
dent or the “tame” nutrition teacher or home 
economist at a nearby college or university. The 
problem is one for technical test and detailed re- 
ports, not hired men’s “opinions.” Demand proofs 
in terms of laboratory analyses with names and 
number of samples, and dates, and precise findings. 
(Even if you don’t understand their full meaning, 
their comparison between companies and grades, 
and of quality of the same grade at different times, 
will throw light on many important factors, both 
of the control system and of the dairies operating 
under it.) And by all means, demand the kind of 
inspection or distribution system that will provide 
actual, continuous supervision, and an occasional 
(and unexpected) check from outside authority as 
to the sufficiency, accuracy, and care of the routine 
control work. 

ARTHUR KALLET. 
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Leaded Gasoline a Serious Menace to Health 
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Investigations followed, in the course of which 
it was finally decided that there were not grounds 
for prohibiting the sale of leaded gasoline pl ‘ovided 
its distribution and use were cont trolled by proper 
regulations. The committee of experts added that 
if the use of leaded gasoline became widespread, 
conditions might arise which would render its use 
a greater hazard than it appeared to be from their 
investigation ; they added moreover that even such 
a slight storage of lead in exposed persons as was 
observed in the investigation might eventually bring 
on lead poisoning or other chronic degenerative 
diseases in susceptible individuals. 

In June, 1933, the Ethyl Gasoline Corporation, 
which is a subsidiary of Standard Oil and General 
Motors, permitted other gasoline companies to add 
ethyl to their regular gasolines.* As a 
consequence of this change in marketing policy, the 
use of leaded gasoline has now become widespread, 
and it is now difficult in some regions at least to 
purchase any gasoline with assurance that it is not 
leaded. The hazard to health is very evident but 
to check what precautions are being taken against 
the improper use of the tetraethyl lead gasoline, CR 
has carried out its own investigation in which three 
automobile trips were made along different routes 
—the object being to gather all the possible in 
formation from consumers’ regular sources of 
supply. 

On the first trip, out of 55 stations only 
12 had pumps which were not evidently leaded gas 
pumps. In the other 43 stations, all pumps bore 
either the ethyl trademark or the small white enam- 
eled sign marked “For use as a motor fuel only. 
CONTAINS LEAD (Tetraethyl).”’ All the gasoline pur- 
chased from the 12 pumps as non-leaded gas was 
found when tested to be free from lead. 

The second trip was undertaken in order to de- 
termine what gasoline the stations were selling for 
use in gasoline lanterns and camp s The re- 
quest for gas for this purpose was a logical one 
inasmuch as the route chosen was through a hunt 
ing region and the hunting season was about to 
open. At 4 stations the attendants declared the 
leaded gas to be perfectly satisfactory for use in 
gasoline stoves, lanterns, etc. Another one said he 
would sell it if required but he had had complaints 
that it clogged up stoves. The attendants at 7 other 
stations advised its use for stove purposes 
Two attendants advised against its use—not because 
of its lead content but because of its color; one of 
these men could not explain why the color was a 
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against 


*See Handbook of Buying for July, 1933, cols. 136-137; 


available to subscribers to the confidential service only, 35c 


drawback—and the other claimed the color caused 
it to smoke in stoves. There were also cases where 
service station attendants were quite unaware that 


such 


did 


the gas they were selling contained lead. One 


man when questioned on this point said he 


not know whether his gasoline contained lead or 
not; yet his pump was plainly marked“conTaINs 
LEAD,’ etc. In this respect he is typical of many 
service station employes whose indifference to a 


matter of vital importance increases the grave haz 
ard to which the consumer is already subjected. 
The third trip was 
tains to find what 
to hunters. Only one station was lo 
sold only leaded gas. When ioned as to the 
advisability of using it in the itor re 
plied that he did not think it would harm a person 
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but that the corrosion would be very serious. He 
also added that the coloring in some non-leaded 
gasoline would be as bad for causing corrosion as 


the lead used in other gasolines. 


From the above it will readily be seen that laws 
or regulations to protect the uninformed consumer 
from purchasing leaded not enforced, 
though the improper the 
government health authorities are pre 
sents an exceedingly grave danger to the publi 
health, and one that bring more 
serious results than the prevalent arsenic and lead 
spray residues. 
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One after reading our preliminary re 
port on the leaded gasolines related to us his own 


experiences as the owner of a boat which used a 
gasoline cook stove. He had been unable to secure 
unleaded gasoline and had no option but to pur 
chase the leaded variety, the attendant as 
suring him that everyone in that locality used leaded 
After using this fuel the people 
( tallic”’ 
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leaded gasoline situation constitutes a health hazard 
of the first magnitude and is alarmed at the failure 
of the American Medical Association to exert its 
influence (which would be very great in such a 
case) towards correcting this flagrant abuse of the 
consumers’ rights to government-assured health pro 
tection with respect to a source of poison both 
dangerous and insidious. One serious feature of the 
situation is the fact that probably not one person 


in a thousand is aware of the risks or even of the 


existence of lead-poisoning as a disease condition; 
a view which is borne out by the fact that even 
filling station attendants, with rare exceptions, are 


not aware of the peril to which they themselves 
particularly, and their to a less extent, 
are subjected. 


customers 


Additional tests were made by CR’s chemist to 
determine the burning qualities of these leaded fuels 
(we had surmised that poor burning quality might 


be an inexpensive and certain way of determining 
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the presence of lead in gasoline). An incandescent 
gasoline lamp was used and it was found that the 
unleaded gasoliines both colored and uncolored 
burned well, giving excellent luminosity and no 
smoke; whereas the leaded gasolines gave a yel- 
lowish cast to the flame, were not so luminous and 
caused the lantern to go out continually. 

Another very important aspect of this menace 
to the public health is the pollution of the air of 
cities and towns, and, of course, of the air in the 
car itself, by the fumes of leaded gasoline coming 
from automobile exhausts. Messrs. Dunn and 
Bloxam report in the Journal of the Society of 
Chemical Industry in England (June 30, 1933) that 
examinations of herbage in purely agricultural dis- 
tricts, remote from habitation, show invariably no 
deposit of lead; whereas the grass and weeds close 
to roads much used for motor traffic contain lead 
in appreciable amounts. This, quite naturally, they 
attribute to the use of lead in motor fuels. They 
also had occasion to analyze deposits from the 
valves and cylinders of two automobiles using leaded 
gasoline. One deposit from a valve contained 82.7% 
lead sulphate and the other from a cylinder 31.06% 
lead sulphate and 2.02% lead oxide. It can safely 
be assumed that most of the poisonous residues 
from the combustion of leaded gasoline pass into 


the atmosphere and are spread by the wind or 
deposited on the road, or upon plants and trees 
near the road. 

In view of the fact that the proportion of auto- 
mobiles to population is so much greater here than 
in England, the hazard will quite likely be increased 
in proportion. This subject is worthy of extensive 
further investigations. Further studies by CR are 
already under way but were not completed when 
this bulletin went to press. 

In the absence of any definite warning from the 
public health authorities, and failure of the federal 
and state Departments of Agriculture and the Bu- 
reau of Public Health to carry on researches and 
issue the necessary warnings, subscribers are ad- 
vised against using leaded gasoline for any other 
purpose than for gas in the tanks of automobiles, 
and then only in case of absolute necessity. (The 
use of leaded gasoline, in our opinion, is justified 
only in the case of some high-compression engines 
under heavy driving conditions or as a temporary 
measure in a badly carbonized engine.) Any use 
of ethyl gasoline must be under carefully controlled 
conditions to avoid spillage of the liquid, or inhaling 
of its fumes either before or after the fuel is burned 
in the engine. 

R. Joyce. 


Do Your Own Testing of Canned Goods 


ET YOUR FRIENDS together and test some of the 
C things you use every day and still don’t know 
much about. People often are bored with bridge 
and talking, and listening to Rudy Vallee and the 
Boswell Sisters et al. Try something different, and 
who knows—it might be a real success, with your 
guests forgetting to look at the clock, and going 
home all excited about this new game! I believe it 
would work, for I have had students at an east- 
ern university do such testing many a time, and 
on such days there is talking and laughing all 
around which tells you they have quite forgotten 
they are in school, and acquiring credits. 

Just the other day we had such a ten-ring circus 
going on. In one corner a*crowd was comparing 
6 brands of canned salmon, and they were test- 
ing and tasting, with the willing assistance of girls 
from other groups, and wondering that there could 
be so much difference between brands—2 of which 
they decided never to buy again. Nearby some girls 
were making coffee, from 6 different brands; we all 
joined in the sampling and gave our opinion. The 
joke was on me because I had been telling them 
about a brand which had always ranked so high 
in such tests, and yet I found that sample No. 6 
which happened to be the famous brand, had an 
unsatisfactory taste. I had been faithful to that 
brand for some years, though I had lately suspected 
that the quality had been lowered ; this test definitely 
sent me hunting for a better brand, at least one 
which costs less, for I will not continue to pay 49 
cents a pound for such mediocre coffee. 

In another corner 5 girls were working with 
canned peaches, and getting their ideas shattered 
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about some time-honored brands. One group com- 
pared canned pineapple, and they were amazed at 
one brand which though it cost only 17 cents, con- 
tained so much liquid that the price per pound of 
solids was 22% cents per pound, while another 
brand which cost 19 cents a can really cost only 15 
cents per pound of solids, and had a better flavor. 
Some were measuring the fullness of malted milk 
containers, and found a brand which was only 81% 
full, or 19% “‘slack-filled.” 

Suppose that you are curious to know how the 
various brands of canned pears in your neighbor- 
hood stores compare. Why not invite 5 or 6 friends 
for lunch, and ask each to bring a No. 2 can of 
pears of a brand in which they are interested? 
When ready to begin, the first step is to remove all 
labels, else Mrs. Brown will be peeved if any of 
you criticize the brand she brought. As you take 
off the label write with pencil “No. 1” on it, and 
securely paste a piece of paper (or adhesive tape) 
marked “1” on the can, and continue until all cans 
and labels are marked. Don’t let anybody see your 
order of marking the cans until the test is com- 
pleted; no one else should know what the designa- 
tions mean. 

Next I do hope you have a pair of scales in the 
house. If you have, place a bow! on the scales, and 
record the weight, which should be deducted from 
subsequent weighings to give net amounts. If a 
dial scale is the best you have, be sure the bowl is 
carefully centered on the pan or platform each 
time, for many cheap household scales read incor- 
rectly if the load is not pretty close to the center 
of the pan. There is always someone who likes that 





kind of work; let her do it all through the test. 
Drain the juice from can No. 1 into the bowl by 
pouring contents onto a wire sieve; a flat bottomed 
one, of the kind which sells for around 15 cents, is 
good, because the pears can be spread out in a 
single layer with the hollow side down so that they 
will drain thoroughly. The pears from all cans 
should drain the same length of time—one minute 
will do. Now weigh the juice and record the weight. 
Then add the pears, and weigh again; you might 
find that this total weight is less than stated on 
the label, although we have never found any serious 
short-weight in the many cans we have tested in 
our food marketing classes. Deducting the weight 
of the juice from the total weight gives the weight 
of the pears, which enables us to figure out the 
price per pound of solids. Here is an example: if 
the pears without juice weigh 12 ounces, and the 
price per can is 18 cents, you are paying 18 cents 
for 12 ounces of pears (ignoring the value of the 
juice). One ounce therefore costs 18--12=—1.5 cents, 
and one pound costs 1.5 cents multiplied by 16—or 
24 cents. The pears in can No. 2 weigh perhaps 
only 10 ounces, although the price of 15 cents made 
you think you were getting a bargain. But this is 
the way it works out: 15~10=1.5 cents, and 1.5 
cents multiplied by 16—=24 cents, actually the same 
price as can No. 1. You will find more such sur- 
prises as you go along. Remember to pour No. 1 
pears and juice back into can No. 1 before you 
proceed to No. 2, or else you are going to be badly 
mixed up. 

Without scales one can’t get very far in this mat- 
ter. One might measure the volume of pears and 
liquid, using a standard measuring cup, and taking 
care that the fruit is entirely covered by the liquid. 
That gives total volume (about 234 cups for a 
No. 2 can). Next, the fruit may be drained, and 
the liquid measured. By deducting, we get the vol- 
ume of the fruit, and can then figure out the price 
per cup. If, for instance, a can contains by this 
method of calculation, 2 cups of drained pears and 
costs 18 cents, the price per cup of pears of course 
is 9 cents. 

After all these calculations comes the most inter- 
esting part: that of deciding on flavor, color, and 
texture, each in turn. If you and your friends dis- 
like doing dishes as much as I do, you will provide 
yourself with a package of “crinkle cups” (or those 
you put inside muffin tins) and a box of wooden 
tooth picks, and perhaps some paper plates to put 
the crinkle cups on; then all you will have to wash 
afterwards will be a serving spoon for each can. 
By all means keep the secret about the brands, and 
let everybody taste first one and then another many 
times. Decide first on the best, and on the poorest; 
and last on the ones between. Take your time at 
this; each time before you decide on the flavor of 
one of the intermediate brands, have a taste of the 
best one so that you don’t forget what good flavor 
is like. Write down all opinions as soon as they are 
reached. When you are through it may come out 
like this: 5 people found brand No. 1 good, and 
one thought it average; 4 rated brand No. 2 poor, 
and 2 average—and so on. And now you can reveal 
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what the various brands are, and if I am not mis- 
taken, some buying habits will be changed, and 
some money saved. 

Now you should set up a table with the following 
column headings: 


1. Name of brand. 

2. Name of packer or distributor. 

3. Name and address of store where pur 
chased (students often forget to write this 
down, and a good brand may then be lost 
to us or a poor one made difficult to avoid 
in future purchases). 


4. Price per can as purchased. 

5. Net weight as stated on label. 

6. Total net weight found. 

7. Weight of drained fruit. 

8. Price per pound of drained fruit. 

9. Flavor (good, average, poor, or however 
you prefer to describe it). 

10. Texture. 

11. Color. 

12. Appearance of liquid. 


13. Any other remarks. 

Conclusions as to “best buy” (why not 
use CR method of grading with A, B, or C 
for quality, and 1, 2, or 3 for price; Al 
thus being first-rate quality at lowest 
price?). 


Fill in the table with your data, and you have 
made a beginning in the study of canned goods 
available in your locality. Everybody copies the 
table, takes it home, and shows it to her family and 
friends, and especially to her grocer to give him 
something of real practical importance to think 
about. Another time you might meet in somebody 
else’s house, and study other kinds of canned fruits 
or vegetables in the same manner. Perhaps you 
want to know more about canned shrimps; you 
can test them just the same way. We once found 
that a brand packed in glass jars cost much more 
in terms of price per pounds of solid meat, and 
did not taste any better than those in tin cans. 

Or you might compare the flavor of several 
brands of cinnamon. That’s easy work—little prep- 
aration, and a real eye-opener. People (and gro- 
cers) have spices standing around for a long time, 
and hardly know what brand they are using, and 
there is such a difference! Some of it is so bad it 
will spoil the flavor of food, but one must taste 
many brands at one time to be convinced. Have 
everybody take along a can each, or even two if 
you feel you can ask so much; the more brands 
you have the more chance there is of finding a 
really excellent one. But they must be new cans 
which have not been opened before. On sheets of 
white writing paper place small mounds of cinna- 
mon; as soon as you have poured it out from the 
first can write No. 1 beside the cinnamon, and 
write down on a separate sheet of paper (or paste 
on the can) this number together with the name 
of the brand. Continue until all brands have been 
numbered, and do this away from your audience 
to be sure that nobody sees you emptying out the 
cans, and making up the code. That would take 
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half the fun and most of the value out of the test. 
Have plenty of wooden toothpicks ready for the 
tasting. Dip the toothpicks into the cinnamon, using 
a new one every time, whether you taste the same 
or any other brand. Record all opinions in the same 
terms, for instance, good, fair, and poor. And now 
let your friends see the code, and let them copy off 
the results in your table. 

This, by the way, would be a good occasion for 
making a “‘slack-fill” study too, but that must be 
done before tasting the cinnamon. Spice cans are 
not nearly so full as you think—some are even less 
than half full, in fact. People buy on size, and as 
nobody looks into the spice cans, the temptation is 
just too great for the manufacturer. All you need 
for the slack-fill test is a piece of wire, and a ruler. 
Take the top off the can, but be careful in remov 
ing it, not to lower the original height of the can, 
so that it is intact in one part at least. Shake or jar 
the can lightly till the top layer is level; stick the 
wire inside till it reaches the bottom, and mark off 
the point where it is even with the position of the 





can. The height of the 
seen as it sticks to the 
two measures you need, 
inches (or preferably, to 


original top edge of the 
cinnamon will be clearly 
wire. You now have the 
and can get the height in 
avoid calculation with complicated fractions, in mil- 
limeters) by comparing with the ruler. The per- 
centage of fullness is easily found: if the height 
of the can inside is 4 inches, and the height of 
the cinnamon 3, the percentage of filling is, of 
course, 75. In any case you can use a formula which 
in this case would be 3:4=X :100 
3x100 

75). The degree of slack-filling 


(and X 


“SI +> 


will be 100—75==25%. 

You will find these simple tests of great value, 
particularly if CR-recommended brands are not 
available in your locality. Your findings will be of 
interest to other subscribers and CR will be very 
glad to receive copies for its information and files. 

MaTHILpe C. Haber. 


The Buying and Restoration of Old Furniture 


g WISE PURCHASE and restoration of old 
pieces are two subjects of which many buyers 
have little or no knowledge. The following data are 
intended to guide the prospective consumer whose 
desire for the utility and beauty of American colo- 
nial furniture (and its later reproductions) is not 
accompanied by an extensive knowledge of con- 
struction, woods, and finishes. 

It is not intended here to consider periods, phases 
or regional characteristics of furniture produced 
from early colonial times to the Civil War period, 
nor to justify the furnishing of the dwelling place 
with old pieces as more suited to the American tra- 
dition than the oriental wood hideosities (at unjus- 
tified prices) or the chromium-plated steel-pipe 
offerings now stocked by many department stores. 
Rather, it is believed that certain simple rules and 
cautions may enable the consumer to safeguard his 
purchases and the subsequent restoration (if 
needed) of old pieces. 

Some sources of supply for low or reasonably 
priced old pieces are: 

1. Antique shops in small towns (especially in 
villages 25 to 100 miles from a large city) or in old 
farming communities, in which the shopkeeper is 
himself a skilled restorer. 

2. Cabinet-makers and restorers who carry little 
stock but often have sources of information con- 
cerning wanted pieces; who have time to talk, and 
to explain their methods and procedures. 

3. Secondhand furniture stores which occasion- 
ally trade-in a good piece that may be bought 
reasonably. 

4. Householders desiring modern furniture who 
will sell old pieces from their homes. 

5. Farm or town sales not cluttered with city 
buyers for large antique firms. 

6. Storage warehouse sales and freight sales. 

Included in the technique with which it is neces- 
sary to be familiar in order to wisely select old fur- 
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niture from among the fakes, counterfeits, improp- 
erly restored pieces, unsound pieces, useless articles, 
and items which cannot be restored except at a 
prohibitive price, is an acquaintance with woods 
and finishes. Salesmen in furniture departments 
usually have little knowledge of woods and, with 
the advance of sales techniques and increase of 
high-pressure tactics, it is becoming more and more 
difficult to get what you pay for in furniture, unless 
you know your woods. 

When one considers that the family investment in 
wood furniture often ranges from $1,000 up, it 
seems a reasonable measure of economy that the 
member of the family who does the purchasing 
should at least become acquainted with woods. A 
knowledge of furniture construction is also im- 
portant. 


One Method of Studying Varieties of 
Woods and Finishes* 

1. Procure from a cabinet shop or restorer 1” x 
12” x 24” pieces (old wood) of the following lum- 
bers, used by colonial cabinet-makers: Eastern 
white pine (Weymouth, white, punkin), mahogany, 
walnut (new walnut is fairly light brown), maple 
(with some figures such as curls or birds-eyes in it 
if possible), and cherry. 

2. If they have no finish, have them sanded on 
both sides or do it yourself. 

3. Wash them down. (Explained later.) 

4. Study the top, end, and side grain, the color; 
try to mark it with finger nail. Plane off some shav- 
ings and study them. Spread a drop or two of 
water on the sanded surface; the appearance of the 


Past ¢ xperie nce leads us to believe that 
interest to 


* [Editors’ note] 
the average consumer will not have the scientific 
take the time or trouble to carry out this study. It is, never- 
theless, an excellent project for group study, high school or 
college students, home economic groups, or women’s clubs. 


wet place will show what varnish or shellac finish 
would look like. Smell the wood and rub it with 
fingers. Rub with folded rag until wood shines. 

5. Mark each piece across the width into 4 equal 
parts with pencil. On each piece mark the areas 
a, &, ©,.@. 

6. On all A areas apply an Oil Finish: Buy 1 pt 
boiled linseed oil. Add 1 tablespoon pure turpentine 
dryer and stir. Paint on oil with brush and let stand 
20 minutes, wipe off thoroughly and let dry 24 
hours. Repeat for 5 more coats. Place wool rag 
around scrub brush and shine as much as possible. 
(This approximates the oil finish of the colonial 
worker. ) 

7. On all B areas apply 2 coats of above oil in 
manner explained. After drying, scrub on with a 
brush the following wax: 1% lb genuine beeswax 
(from drug store or an apiary), the older the wax 
the better. Shave fine with a sharp knife and cover 
with turpentine. Shake occasionally, add more tut 
pentine if necessary until wax dissolves, making a 
jelly-like wax. Dip scrub brush wrapped with 
clean, white, wool rag in wax, wipe off excess and 
shine, using pressure. Repeat several times at 6 to 
12 hour intervals until a dull, rich finish is secured. 
(This approximates the wax finish of the colonial 
worker. ) 

8. On all C areas apply 2 coats of oil as ex 
plained under Oil Finish. After drying apply 6 
coats of a half-and-half mixture of white shellac 
and alcohol (drugstore). Allow 48 hours for each 
coat to dry. Before next coat, rub down, with slight 
pressure, using size 000 or finest steel wool. If the 
shellac finish scratches, rub with rag dipped in lin- 
seed oil and rottenstone, discarding wool. (This 
approximates shellac finish on old pieces.) 

9. On all D areas apply 2 coats of oil as ex- 
plained under Oil Finish. After drying, apply 1 
coat of shellac as explained in paragraph 8, and 
then apply 3 coats of rubbing varnish (48 hours 
between coats) in dust-free room. Each coat is 
rubbed with 000 steel wool, and the final coat with 
rottenstone and linseed oil. (This approximates old 
varnish method of colonial times.) 

10. Each of the 5 boards now shows 4 different 
finishes, and within this range will generally fall 
all finishes on old pieces or the finish which should 
be applied to a restoration. The woods are not 
stained, however, and since most cherry and ma- 
hogany ts stained, turn these two boards over and 
divide each across the width, with a pencil line. 
Buy 1 package of Dakalite Medium Mahogany, No 
130, Red (Dakalite Products Co., Minot, North 
Dakota) and apply a light coat and a dark coat to 
each wood. Finish each in the Shellac Finish, ap- 
plying oil as explained. 

The foregoing serves as a first step in learning 
to know furniture finishes and woods in relation 
to the purchasing of old pieces. It also follows that 
the knowledge gained will be useful in the purchase 
either of reproductions or of modern furniture. 
With these samples the consumer is prepared to 
study his own household pieces, those of close 
friends, and those he contemplates purchasing. 


Washing 


The methods employed by restorers to clean down 


to bare wood before repairing and refinishing are 
simple and within the range of the man of the 
house, particularly if he has some knowledge of 
tools and sufficient leisure time. Of course, not all 


pieces require restoring ; some need refinishing only, 


and frequently a badly damaged piece, bought cheap, 
has possibilities of complete restoration. Assume 
that a recent purchase, namely, a chest of drawers, 


is to be restored at home carcass, veneer, and 
drawers in good condition; varnish crazed and un 
sightly. To wash down proceed as follows: 


1. Paint on successive coats of varnish remover* 


allowing each to set for 15 minutes. Drawers to be 
removed and treated as separate items. Lay re 
mover on with single strokes so as nm listurb 


paraffin film which protects the varnish remover 
from too rapid evaporation. 

No more remover need be applied when the finger 
tip can feel the rough wood through the softened 
finish (4 to 10 coats.) Test the piece at various 
points, applying more remover if needed 

3. Dissolve 1 cup of Gold Dust in 1 bucket of 
hot water and briskly scrub off old varnish from 
top down. Work out-of-doors. Use more Gold Dust 
and water if needed. Carefully clean off with putty 
knife parts that do not wash. Use pointed match for 
mouldings, etc 

4. Re-wash with brush and hot water, scrubbing 
briskly. 

5. Repeat with cold water and, if now clean, 
allow to dry 48 hours; then sand 


Contracts 


Have only skilled and experienced cabinet-makers 
submit estimates on restoration. Compare these. It 
is often the practice, having found a good restorer, 
to continue to do business solely with him. In se 
lecting: one, get references from banks, other cus 
tomers, examine work in progress, note shop equip 
ment, inquire about insurance or insure your piece 
yourself, if valuable. 

Have specified in a written contract the nature 
and quality of the work to be done, price, time of 
delivery, guarantee of quality and amount of finish 
woods to be used, privilege of inspection, etc. A 
list of items to be agreed upon in a contract for the 
restoration of an old walnut table, with drop leaves, 
rule joints, drawer, and veneered top, is included 
here. It should serve as an example for contemplated 
restorations. 

1. New burled veneers to be properly applied to 
top and leaves. Four pieces with matching figures 
to be applied to top; two pieces to leaves; all to be 
properly matched. 

2. An old-wood inset to be made on broken rule- 
joint. 

3. Three old hinges in good condition, similar 
to present rusted ones, to be applied 

4. Leg to have diamond inset of old and match 

*See Handbook of Buying for February, 1933, available 
only to subscribers to the confidential service, 35 
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ing grain over hole and small holes to be burnt in 
with matching shellac stick. 

5. Drawer to have new birch slides, glued, and 
walnut pull to be fitted. 

6. Table to be washed, sanded, filled, given six 
coats pure shellac and alcohol. 

7. Insurance. 

8. Final finish to appear as per sample. 

9. Old veneers to be carefully removed and re- 
turned. (They can possibly be used on another 
restoration. ) 

10. Finish to be clear, brilliant, with no 
scratches, and guaranteed against “haze” for two 
winters. If finish fails to hold up, to be refinished 
in specified manner without charge. 

11. All above to be done in most workmanlike 
and finished manner for the sum of due on 
delivery (date). 

It is impossible to give a list of prices for refinish- 
ing old pieces, and due regard should be paid to 
cost of restoration by anyone not doing the work 
himself. Condition of finish, construction, wear, 
amount of veneering, replacements, cracks, broken 
joints, worn out upholstery, etc. are factors deter- 
mining cost. Joints, etc., should be restored to origi- 
nal condition ; repairs by means of angle iron, metal 
rods, wood screws, braces, etc., should be elimi- 
nated when possible. (When buying, note amount 
of metal bracing on newly restored pieces.) In 
general, the dealer sells at the highest price he can 
get. Simple colonial pieces (restored) are, approxi- 
mately : 

Chests, pine 

Chests, mahogany 

Tables, cherry or mahogany 
Ladder-back chairs ma 
Beds, maple, four posts, excel- 
lent ones. (By calling a depart- 
ment store before purchase, as- 
certain if spring and mattress 
can be bought in standard size 
to fit.) $15 to $30 


$20 to $40 

. $25 to $60 
$20 to $40 
$4 to $25 


a per 


Selection 

It is not regarded wise to purchase by mail, sight 
unseen. A week-end trip by auto may be planned 
to purchase and carry home a piece from a town 
within 200 miles. It is not at all difficult to transport 
within the sedan or coach, or on running boards, 
bumpers or trunk rack, such items as tables, chests, 
chairs, desks, etc. Prospective purchasers should 
provide ropes, straps, and old bed-covers to protect 
and fasten such pieces, not forgetting to travel 
slowly and occasionally to examine fastenings. 
Crating and shipping charges considerably increase 
cost of pieces delivered by freight. 

Purchase of expensive “museum pieces” may pre- 
clude the acquisition of other needed articles of 
furniture for families of moderate income, and a 
number of such pieces increases considerably the 
personal tax, if you pay one. 

In examining an old piece of furniture it is wise 
to observe the following precautions: 

1. Pull out and examine all drawers, their fit- 
tings, slides, and dovetailing. 
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2. Turn a table upside down on another table— 
examine hinges, joints, test firmness of legs, and 
note wear around feet. 

3. Beat upholstery, determine age and tension 
of springs, gimp, etc. Ask price of new material. 

4. Examine glue joints for dowelling, mortise 
work, pinning, etc. 

5. Look inside carcasses for wear on drawer 
slides, stops, pulled or cracked panels. 

6. Examine wood under veneers for cracks, kind 
of wood, repairs. 

7. Old furniture should have rigidity of con- 
struction, good finish and appearance, evident utility. 
Historic value, sentimental appeal, and pedigree 
should be secondary characteristics. 

8. Determine if veneers are separating from the 
base-wood. 

9. Get approximate cost on refinishing if needed. 
(An item at $10 may not be a “buy” if restoration 
costs $85.) 

10. Consider adaptability to intended setting. (A 
cherry chest of drawers may not be suitable in a 
colonial bedroom of curly maple pieces. ) 

Thousands of dollars have been foolishly spent 
and hundreds of shoddy antiques have been sold 
to the unlearned and unwary. The family planning 
to furnish with, or acquire, American colonials or 
later pieces would do well to plan a winter of read- 
ing and study on the subject. A long list of refer- 
ence works may be found in most libraries. The 
following books are helpful and some contain ex- 
cellent bibliographies: 

Measured Drawings of Early American Fur- 
niture—Osburn. 

Principles of W oodworking—Hjorth. 

Reproduction of Antique Furniture—Hjorth. 

Furniture Masterpieces of Duncan Phyfe— 
Cornelius. 

The Old Furniture Book—Hudson. 

Modern Cabinet Work, Furniture 
ments—Wells and Hooper. 

It is not unlikely that a home can be furnished 
comfortably and beautifully of old pieces wisely 
selected, at a much lower net cost, when compared 
quality for quality with modern reproductions and 
factory output sold in most instances at excessive 
mark-ups. In any event, it should be repeated, it is 
extremely necessary to know your woods. 

STERLING W. Epwarps. 


and Fit- 


Consumers vs. Advertising Accounts 


ONSUMERS who for the most part see only the 
C “service” side of business in the sugar-coated 
puffs, house ads, editorials, and colorful advertise- 
ments of women’s magazines should read trade 
journals occasionally. Those who believe that manu- 
facturers for the most part are sincerely and whole- 
heartedly interested in the welfare of those who 
buy their products will find much to enlighten them. 
At the present time, for example, opposition to the 
revision of the Food and Drugs Act is extremely 
bitter, for the simple reason that if it is passed with- 
out too much toning down it will cut seriously into 
all the huge profits which come from adulteration 


and false and fraudulent national advertising of 
foods, drugs, and cosmetics. 

A brief summary of the news of factions for and 
against is often well summarized in Tide (232 
Madison Avenue, New York City). The October 
issue of that journal scooped, as newsmen say, the 
inside story of Good Housekeeping’s endorsement 
of the proposed revision of the Food and Drugs 
Act. Said Tide: 

“On page 94 of the Hearst-owned Good House- 
keeping’s October issue was a story titled ‘Dr. Wal- 
ter H. Eddy (Director of Good Housekeeping 
Bureau of Foods, Sanitation and Health) Enlists 
Support for A New Pure Food Bill.’ Unbelievingly 
drugmen read through the article. The title had 
not been misleading. Not only did Dr. Eddy talk 
of the new bill in words of high praise but he urged 
Good Housekeeping’s readers to one and all write 
their Congressmen to vote for the measure and be 
sure to see to it that a sufficient appropriation for 
its enforcement was forthcoming. 








“It was treason in high places. Drugmen called 
one another up. They called Good Housekeeping 
up. What, they wanted to know, was the idea? 
Didn’t Good Housekeeping know the insinuating, 
underhanded, deep & dire implications behind the 
bill’s sweet sound? News of the calamity traveled 
fast. Ten days or so after the issue was out the 
curious and interested were calling Good House- 
keeping to find out what it was all about. It was, 
said Good Housekeeping, a storm in a teapot. Al- 
though there had been no mention of the fact in 
the October story or the October issue, and al- 
though it would not appear until the December issue, 
Good Housekeeping, said its editors, had had it in 
mind all along to print both sides of the Food and 
Drugs Bill controversy. The other side which is to 
come, said they will be written by Adman Ernest 
Elmo Calkins.” 

Tide was right; read for yourself the December 
Good Housekee ping. 

Tide in its November issue ably expresses the 
situation with respect to newspapers and magazines 
in a very few words. 

“And the publishers are not unimpressed. The 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Assn. is giving 
the matter study, intends to announce its official 
opposition to the bill in the near future. From 
newspapers the country over come clippings of edi- 
torials to the Proprietary Assn.’s headquarters 
evidencing the publishers’ good faith with their ad- 


vertisers.”” [Underscores ours—CR] 














Why ‘‘Gangsters, Incorporated’? 


“ ANGSTERS, INCORPORATED,” by Col. Clair Fos- 

(. ter, reprinted from the magazine R/9, Hol- 
lywood, Calif., was enclosed with the October Gen- 
eral Bulletin in accordance with CR’s policy of 
sending out from time to time reprints of signifi- 
cant articles on matters of interest to ultimate con- 
sumers. One or two groups in the radio field wrote 
in to question the propriety of our sending out this 
article to consumers. Indeed, we received word 
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from the friend of a friend of an RCA official to 
the effect that RCA believed that the article was 
full of errors. No one sent us any evidence of error 
so that perhaps, as sometimes occurs with second- 
hand information, this report was just gossip. One 
radio group, however, wrote us that they failed to 
understand why this subject belonged in CR’s field 
and, thinking others may have wondered also, we 
discuss the point briefly. 

It is a well-known fact, of course, that advertis- 
ing over the radio is not subject even to whatever 
slight and weak controls there may be over maga- 
zine and newspaper advertising, whereas the censor- 
ship by the radio monopoly over critical or unfavor- 
able information on any controversial matter is 
even stricter than over that which is sent through 
the mails or in any other form, either in news- 
papers, magazines, or leaflets. It seems to us fairly 
obvious that it is contrary to vital interests of con- 
sumers to allow monopolistic corporations control- 
ling commercial radio stations complete and un- 
questioned control of the air. It is important that 
consumers should have some idea of the close rela- 
tionship which exists between the control of broad- 
casting and of broadcast speeches, of the manu- 
facture and sale of broadcast receivers, and of com- 
mercial radio communication, and, through the 
heavy advertising of radio receivers and of radio 
communication, of all these with the newspaper 
and periodical press. We, ourselves, have reason 
to know of the restrictions which prevent the con- 
sumer’s securing information of unbiased and criti- 
cal nature with respect to commodities over the 
radio, while he is deluged with misinformation and 
misleading information in endless volume and to 
his great cost. 

We believe CR subscribers take and should take 
an interest in the things behind seemingly super- 
ficial and harmless relationships which exist be- 
tween monopolistic controls in different fields. It 
is in the relationships behind the apparent surface 
of such controls, the friendly intercourse between 
RCA and the Bell Telephone System and the State 
Department and the Radio Commission and the 
Bureau of Standards and so on, that the important 
hazards to consumers, to the integrity of public 
opinion, to access to channels of free comment, ex- 
ist in the radio as well as in the press. Additional 
reprints of “Gangsters, Incorporated” may be se 
cured from CR at 10c a copy. 


A Telegram of Protest Against the Stop- 
Loss Provision 


Honorable Franklin D. Roosevelt 

The White House 

Washington, D. C. October 3, 1933 

As president of national organization serving 
forty-five thousand ultimate consumers, I protest 
against the inclusion in Recovery Administration 
retail and wholesale codes of the so-called stop-loss 
provision which in effect legislates the principle of 
resale price maintenance repeatedly rejected by 
Congress. The stop-loss provision obviously works 
to the advantage of large dealers who receive maxi- 
mum discounts by purchasing in enormous quanti- 
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ties, 
dealer 
higher 


disadvantage of the small 
who will inevitably pay 
his purchases under this 
is certain to speed and 
dangerous trend toward 
growing dominance 


and to the great 
and the consumer, 
average for 
provision. This principle 
crystallize the already 
monopoly in retailing and the 
of manufacturers in control of ret: nid hye ies and 
prices. Consumers’ economic welf: is steadily 
and gravely menaced by numerous forces at oo 
to reestablish trust and monopoly system by prac- 
ted by general public. 


prices 


tices and means unsuspect 

Various means of legitimation under Recovery Ad- 
ministration of trade association concert of action 
to standardize quality, terms of sale and other ques 


which consumers are not allowed partici- 
pation, greatly facilitate control tactics by 
monopoly groups. | price mainte 
nance as one of the most important of these develop- 
ments public interest and to 
consumers’ already endangered 
by relaxation of anti-trust laws. 

F. J. Schlink, 
Consumers’ Research, 


tions, in 
pl ice 


regard resale 


and most dangerous to 
economic position 
President 
Inc. 
Note: The retail code as signed did not contain 
the stop loss prov ision. 
* ONSUMERS’ RESEARCH also intervened to prevent 
the inclusion in the retail code of clauses which 
claiming underselling 
those claims were true. 


would prohibit a dealer from 
of a competitor even if 
The code now provides, as is obviously fair and 
considerate of consumers’ rights, that such claims 
may not be made unless they are true. The original 
drafts of the code also prohibited references in ad 
vertising in disparaging terms, to the products and 
services of a competitor. On this also we made the 
point that such disparagement, if true and accurate 
and relevant, would be distinctly in the public in- 
terest and that its elimination by a prohibition hav- 
ing no regard to its accuracy or inaccuracy, should 
not be a “provision of the code. This inequitable 
provision against telling the truth under circum- 
stances most important to the consumer's protection 
was also eliminated after a long period of discussion 
and very bitter attacks by advertisers whose interest 
naturally was in keeping advertising expansive, 
rather than letting it develop into a medium that 
might become compactly and specifically informa 
tive. On the points mentioned in this note CR 
acknowledges the activity of the Consumers’ Ad 
visory Board, which found our worth 
supporting. The news accounts, failed 
without exception far we know to reveal 
either the source or content or the principles under 
lying the objections directed by CR against the code 


What a Manufacturer Thinks of CR 
(The 


suggestions 
however, 


so as 


entire article below is reprinted from a 
organ ) 


PIGS CAN’T BE 


} 2 
House 
100,000,000 GUINEA WRONG 
Research Intimates Perfumers Overcharge 
Do They? 


Consumers’ 


“Handbook of Buying” which is a confiden- 


HI 
I tial publication undertaken and published by 


are [sic] also the people 
‘100 Mil- 


Consumers’ Research, Inc., 
who are responsible for the book entitled ° 
lion Guinea Pigs.” 

The casual reader of these publications 1s very 
much impressed by their contents as they usually 
try to show where he is paying too much for his 
purchases, or in other words, stung,” and 
no one likes to get stung. 

This is particularly true when articles or prod- 
ucts are the value of which the casual 
reader cannot easily determine. However, whenever 
the casual reader gets, through the publications of 
Consumers’ Research, Inc., an analysis of the value 
of any products he knows or manufacturers [sic] 
himself or with the production and marketing of 
which he is thoroughly familiar, then the picture 
changes completely. 

Recently, Consumers’ Research, Inc., issued a 
bulletin on perfumes and cosmetics* in general, and 
when discussing many well-known brands on the 
market selling tor 50c, 75c, or $1.00 per unit, Con- 
sumers’ Inc., tried to show that the true 
value of these products was 3c, 5c, or 15c per unit. 
The interesting part is that the Consumers’ Re 
search, Inc.’s analysis is correct—in its way. 

Figures don’t lie, but liars can figure. 

One of these days we expect a pamphlet from 
Consumers’ Research, Inc., analyzing the value of 
pictures hanging in the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art or in the Frick Galleries. There are many pic- 
tures there which were purchased for $5,000, $10,- 


gets 


discussed, 


Research, 


000, $50,000, or even $100,000 each. Consumers’ 
Research, Inc., will say: 
Value of the frames, for instance. .....$15.72 
Value of the canvas.................. 2.0 
ae eee 7.20 
UN ik ee a Ee $25.42 


Although the above calculations may be correct, 
I feel sure that the Metropolitan Museum will not 
at all feel that way about the prices it paid for its 
paintings 

Maybe Consumers’ Research, Inc., will go 
step further and re-valuate properly the Empire 


one 


State Building. If they then make the proper analy 
sis, and go right down to the bottom, ~ may 
possibly find that more than 80% of the building 


1S composed ef stones and dirt and therefore hz irdly 
of anv value. 

In depreciating a good many products and pos 
sibly industries in the eyes of the public, Consumers’ 
Research, Inc., had an initial success ; however, the 
fallacy of their conclusions has been too evident 
as to do much harm to the producers of perfumes, 
cosmetics and toilet waters, and we, as suppliers 
to the manufacturers of those articles certainly 
have not felt any depreciating affect [sic] of Con 
sumers’ Research, Inc., result of their 
sided and foolish analysis. (The Givaudanian, 
tober, 1933, 80 Fifth Avenue, New York City.) 


* Handb Buying for February, 1‘ 
subscribers t« < confidential service only, 
formation on cosmetics but — on pt rfumes 
to statements made above it is not a publication, 
only to subscribers to the confi lential service of CR, 
so clearly described in every issue. 


one 
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available to 
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Prominent Food and Drug Official Calls 
** College Crowd ”’ Gullible 


, I ‘IIE FOLLOWING LETTER was sent to CR by a 
subscriber who wrote to Good Housekeeping 
to find out why Pebeco, though it contained a dan- 
gerous poison, was endorsed by Good Housekeep 
ing Magazine : 
“My dear Mrs. 
“When I read your letter, I remembered a state- 
ment that Mr. Campbell, head of the Enforcement 
Division of the Pure Food and Drugs Act, made to 
Dr. Eddy and me a couple of weeks ago. We were 
discussing ‘100,000,000 Guinea Pigs,’ a book which 
you evidently have read, and Mr. Campbell said 
that it was strange that so many people believe the 
charges of the authors of that book—charges that 
are often made without corroboration and in such 
a way that they condemn by innuendo. ‘But,’ 
added Mr. Campbell, ‘the college crowd that makes 
up such a large proportion of the membership of 
the Consumers’ Research organization, is the most 
gullible set of people that we have in this country.’ 
“Frankly, I am both surprised and amazed that 
you, who seem to be more than ordinarily intelli- 
gent, should be so misled by that statement about 
Pebecco [sic] toothpaste. You say that you have 
been ‘an ardent reader of Good Housekeeping for 
ten years.’ Apparently you have been satished with 
everything that we have told you and have not been 
harmed by anything that you have used bearing our 
star. And vet because some one comes along and 
tells you that potassium chlorate is poisonous* and 
that it is used in Pebecco [sic] toothpaste, you turn 
on us and say that you are convinced that ‘Good 
Housekeeping has failed you and betrayed a sin- 
cere trust.’ 

“IT am enclosing Dr. 
cerning Pebecco [sic]. 
Sincerely yours, 

[signed] W. F. BiceELow”’ 

It appears that when Mr. Campbell’s associates 
wish an audience for a speech favoring in their 
limited and hesitating way a revision of the long 
obsolete Food and Drugs Act, the college crowd 
turns out to be just about right for the purpose; 
we hope not on account of the gullibility with which 
he credits them. A district chief of the Food and 
Drug Administration has recently given several 
talks to college groups and has even made a special 
arrangement with college teachers to get an audi- 
ence together to hear him talk on the new Food 
and Drugs Act. Nevertheless, as noted elsewhere 
in this bulletin, when patent medicine manufacturers 
and publishers sympathetic to their particularly 
dangerous activities against consumers, charge the 
Administration with undue activity among con- 
sumers in support of the new legislatign, the Ad- 
ministration does not hesitate to explain (see Signs 
and Portents) that it helps consumer groups only 
in cases where actual pressure is put upon the gov- 


Eddy’s memorandum con- 


*“Potassium chlorate is poisonous”—see CR Confidential 
Bulletin for January, 1932, available only to subscribers to 
the confidential service, 10c; also 100,000,000 Guinea Pigs, 


pp. 4, 65, 66, 67, 179. 
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ernment for this unusual 


and Mr. Campbell evi- 
dently considers it slightly irregular j 


type ot gov 


ernment activity. 


Customer Research Is Not 
Consumers’ Research 


E HAVE several times expressed ourselves on 
W the subject of consumer surveys.* This one 
by General Motors we believe particularly detri- 
mental to consumers’ interests. It is certainly not 
in the interest of our subscribers, or of consumers 
generally, to permit or encourage the confusion in 
their minds of a non-profit technical-economic, 
forthrightly consumer agency, with one of the sales- 
promoting and publicity arms of such a powerful 
and business-minded organization as General Mo 
tors Corporation. Several subscribers have so far 
misread our function and General M 
send in their CR renewals to General Motors with 
the Customer Research questionnaire which is be 
ing sent out by that company. 
Says President Sloan of General Motors in a cir 


‘tor’s as to 


cular letter to his stockholders: 

“To me, however, the present seems an especially 
appropriate time to briefly discuss another phase of 
General Motors fact-finding, which, although in no 
sense new to the Corporation, is peculiarly deserv 


ing of our intensified study and attention in line 
with the spirit and philosophy of the times. I refer 
to fact-finding in its application to the tastes and 
desires of the great consuming public—or what is 


generally described as Consumer Resear 
For a number of | 
maintained a central staff to conduct various types 
of market surveys, and the findings of such surveys 
have contributed in no small measure to the prog 
ress of the Corporation. During the past two vears 
this activity has been pursued along more exhaus- 
tive lines than formerly, constituting what might be 
termed a ‘Proving Ground of Public Opinion,’ de- 
voting itself to the finding of facts as regards the 
attitudes of the practical motorist toward various 
aspects of merchandising and service—all of which 
are vitally important as bearing on customer good- 
will and continued patronage The activities 
of the Customer Research Staff involve sending out 
questionnaires, calling on owners, and digesting 
customer reactions flowing into the Corporation 
through miscellaneous channels. During the past 
year well over 1,000,000 motorists have been in- 
vited ‘to pool their practical experience with the 
technical skill of General Motors engineers and 
production experts.’ But it would be a mistake to 
think of Consumer Research as an isolated depart 
ment. Sending out questionnaires, calling on people 
and compiling statistics incidents, 
or tools; very important tools, to be sure, but tools 
nevertheless.” [Italics ours—CR] 

He might well have added: tools to enable GM 
advertising agents and salesmen more effectively 
and pleasantly to separate consumers from their 


years past General Motors has 


these are only 





*See “Racket Rumor,” General Bulletin for 
20c; and “Consumer Researches,” G: 
uary, 1933, 25c. 
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money. The rumor has already come back to us 
that we are being subsidized by General Motors. 
The naivete of any subscriber who would send his 
renewal to GM is incredible. If anyone who has 
read CR handbooks and bulletins believes that any 
of them would by any remote possibility have been 
put out by a General Motors publicity bureau, so 
far as that subscriber is concerned our work has 
been quite in vain. 

Some CR subscribers may wish to express to 
President Sloan of General Motors their opinion 
of this confusing nomenclature and publicity used 
by his corporation; perhaps a few will even sug- 
gest in positive and forceful language that the name 
and the practice be promptly and permanently dis- 
continued by General Motors and by any agency 
connected or affiliated with it. 


Another agency which finds something attractive 
about our name and influence is the magazine Life. 
Recent numbers of Life led off with the heading: 


“__SOME OF THE PEOPLE—” 
LIFE’S Bureau of Consumer Research 


“LIFE’S Bureau of Consumer Research,” so- 
called, is in the main an exposure of rackets and 
near-rackets; for the rest it is pretty much in the 
keyhole-columnist style made famous by Walter 
Winchell. Its forays are mainly against individuals 
and organizations which are obscure or which, hav- 
ing their own sufficient reasons for avoiding further 
publicity, are not likely to fight back. 

Life has adopted in essence the A-Recom- 
mended, B-Intermediate and C-Not Recom- 
mended notations of CR in its “Stop & Go” Service 
on dramas, movies, and books. A green dot is used 
opposite the play, movie, or book which is recom- 
mended; yellow symbolizes “caution,” similar to 
CR’s B-Intermediate listing; and red—‘stop,” the 
scheme corresponding to the conventional colors of 
traffic lights. (CR, since it does not receive or ac- 
cept support from advertising, cannot afford the ad- 
ditional expense of three-color printing which this 
method of indication requires.) Unfortunately for 
its subscribers, Life omits an important element of 
CR’s recommendations, viz: relative price, which 
CR indicates in its confidential material and occa- 
sionally in its General Bulletin by symbols 1, 2, 3. 
(Thus Al symbolizes a first-class article at a low 
price; B3 an article ranked intermediate in quality, 
at a high price.) It will be hard for Life to get 
indications of price out of the traffic light code, 
but its readers do have an interest in relative price ; 
even if the advertising department may think it a 
question of trifling concern. 

It would be better for consumers, and less con- 
fusing, if editors everywhere would avoid using the 
name of Consumers’ Research or anything which 
may easily be confused with it, in their writing 
about or for other agencies and other types of 
work. The aims and methods of CR are now widely 
known and generally understood, and it will be a 
loss to all concerned if that significance is dulled or 
counterfeited by other enterprises, profit-making 
or otherwise. 
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It would be in the public interest also if other 
corporations would avoid, as General Foods Cor- 
poration does not, such names as “Consumers’ Ser- 
vice Department.” It should be hardly necessary to 
mention that if a large corporation were functioning 
correctly and consistently in the public interest the 
whole enterprise would be a consumers’ service 
agency, and the use of this name for a particular 
department or office would be meaningless. The 
correct name for such a department as that oper- 
ated by General Foods might be “Direct-to-Con- 
sumers-Promotion Department,” which has a differ- 
ent meaning from the phrase “Consumers’ Service 
Department,” actually adopted by the firm. 





Important Notice 





As this Bulletin goes to press, hearings on 
the proposed revision of the Food and Drugs 
Act are taking place at Washington, D. C. 
All subscribers who are interested should at 
once make provision to receive a copy of the 
hearings. Write to your senator and ask him 
to secure a copy for you. Do it at once and 
make it “urgent and important.” Hearings 
which contain significant revelations about 
business practices, cheats, excess profits, ex- 
orbitant prices and the like have a way of 
going out of print almost before they are is- 
sued. Congressional hearings are a most im- 
portant and far too little read source of current 
economic information. Make it your business 
to get acquainted with the kind of evidence 
your representatives act on, so that you may 
see how effectively it impresses them, no mat- 
ter how obvious the commercial bias may be. 

The hearings on the Food and Drugs Act 
promise to be particularly bitter. If the bill in 
its present form should be passed by Congress, 
nearly 50% of national advertising will be 
obliged to clean house and become honest, 
more or less, or at least less dishonest. Be- 
cause of the vigorous stand taken by Con- 
sumers’ Research in demanding protection for 
consumers from dangerous cosmetics, adulter- 
ated or poisonous food, and worthless and mis- 
represented medicines and nostrums, the pat- 
ent medicine manufacturers’ wrath has been 
aroused against us. Indeed, a short time ago 
we received a warning from a responsible 
official that the “Pain and Beauty Boys” as 
one columnist called them, were planning an 
expensive and organized attack upon CR and 
its representatives. We heeded the warning 
and took special precautions to file certain 
important records in duplicate in a safe place. 
In the event that the April General Bulletin 
which is scheduled to be mailed on or about 
April 5th does not reach you within a week 
or ten days thereafter, we urge you to get in 
touch with us. In case of an unexpected fire, 
or theft, we may need your address. 
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Consumers, We Believe, Will Welcome This Kind 
of Information 


j 4 a 
ne Oe 





A Box of Assorted Chocolates Pound 
Size, containing 60 mm, 12 different 
centers, and three coatings. 
CENTERS 
Hard Candy, Chocolate Covered Creams, Fudge 
Carmels Nougat, Marshmallow Gums Jellies 
Butter Crunch, Malted Milk Sponge, Cordialized Fruits 
COATINGS 
Milk Chocolate, Light Sweet Coating and 
k Sweet Coatings 


, Core Syrup, lavert Sugar, Flavor & Color 
D CREAMS- Sucrase * Laver Sugar, Corm Sugar, 
Albumen, Flavor W Calor 
se, Lavert Sugar Carn Syrup, Milk, Batter Albumen Lore, Calor 
CARM EL -Corn Syrup, Sucrose, Milk, Cocoanut Fat, Havor 
NOUGAT - Corn Syrup, Sucrose Invert Sugar, Homey, Milk, Cocoanut 
Fat Gelatine, Frusts 
MARSHMALLOW- Gorn Swruip Secrase Ler? Sagur, Celatine, Albumen 
GUMS - Corn Sirup, Sucrose Starch (cord) lovert Sugar, Haver ¥ Color 
JELLIES - Sucrose Lomert Sugar, Carn Sugar, Pectin, fran’ duces Flava (abr 
BUTTER CRUNCH- Sucrose Corn Syrup, Dastry Butter, Almonds 
MALTED MILK SPONGE-Malt Syrup- Whale Milk 
CORDIALIZED FRUITS- Part !-fanden!) Socrose Levert Sugar, Water 
Part 2- Fruit WJusce Artifical lobred U Preserved 
MILK CHOCOLATE- Sugar, Cocos Butter, Cocoa Liguor, Milk Powder 
LIGHT SWEET COATING -Sugar, Cocoa Butter, Cocoa Ligua 
DARK SWEET COATING-Sugar,Cocae Liquor, Cocoa Butter 


c FOOD INDUSTRIES 





Food Industries 


OOD MANUFACTURERS opposing the food and basis of which they can oppose the bill, but it 

drugs bill now pending in Washington have would be very helpful to consumers, particularly 

pointed out what hardships will be worked if the those with an allergy (or distaste) for such com- 

proposed act goes through, on manufacturers of mon constituents of candies as cornstarch, cocoanut 

candy who will be forced to desecrate their beauti- fat, or albumen. And even with such labeling, there 

ful boxes with informative labels such as the five would still be room, as there was here, for a pic- 

foot “horrible example” shown above. Such labeling ture of a pretty girl, if the manufacturers feel they 

# may be inconvenient and unpleasant for manufac- must sell art with their chocolates—or chocolates 
turers and give them a fine technicality on the with art. 
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Fakers and Adulterators Win First Round 





health and your pocketbook or the 
profits of fake medicine men and food adul- 
terators—which are to be protected when a new 
food, drug, and cosmetic bill comes up before 
Congress in January? 

Profits, without doubt—unless you and your 
friends and a hundred thousand others, tele- 
graph or write to President Roosevelt and, if 
possible, also to your senators and congressman, 
demanding drastic new food and drug control. 

Tens of thousands of letters have poured 
down upon national legislators from the manu- 
facturers, distributors, advertisers, and news- 
paper and magazine owners, whose profits in 
dangerous frauds would suffer under a stringent 
new law. They have demanded—and expect 
the emasculation of a bill already weak, or, if 
they can manage it, its complete destruction. 


Your 





Time to Speak Up 


Unless you, a consumer—and also a voter 
speak up, letting the President and your repre- 
sentatives in Congress know that there is pres- 
sure for drastic regulation of food and drug 
frauds, as well as against it, there will be no 
such regulation. 

Telegraph or write to the President now. 
Write to your senators and congressman also, 
and let them know you have written the Presi- 
dent. Persuade your friends to write. Ask Con- 
sumers’ Research for a copy of a draft of reso- 
lutions to be presented at the next meeting of 
your club and sent with signatures, to the Presi 
dent. Let the government know that consumers 
have a voice and that on this vital matter it must 


be heeded. 








attended the hearings on the Administration’s 
proposed food and drug bill, held in Washington, 
Db. C., on December 7 and 8, to speak in behalf of 
ultimate consumers, but the whole proceeding was 
a serious blow to consumers’ hopes of getting ade- 
quate protection from the present Congress. The 
major concern of the hearings committee was not 
how to protect the consumer’s health and pocket- 
book, but how to prevent business losses to manu- 
facturers and druggists, and to publishers of news- 
papers and magazines. 

Senator Royal S. Copeland, who is also a phy- 
sician making weekly broadcasts in behalf of a 
medical nostrum as a sideline, acted as the presid- 
ing officer of the hearings committee (a subcommit- 
tee of the Senate Committee on Commerce, in 
charge of Senate Bill 1944). The bill was drafted 
as an Administration measure to safeguard con- 
sumers against fraudulent, harmful and mislead- 
ingly advertised foods, medicines, and cosmetics. 

Witness after witness, a parade of shrewd law- 
yers, chemists, advertising men, and pharmacists, 
representing the makers and merchants of patent 
medicines, poisonous hair dyes, and depilatories, 
and the adulterators and blenders of cheapened and 
harmful foodstuffs, as well as highly reputable 
enemies of the consumer from the publishing trades, 
droned their curious and elaborate justifications of 
their activities hour after hour. 

Not until within two hours of closing time was 
the first consumer’s voice heard. The representa- 
tives of Consumers’ Research, finally given the 
floor, exposed the advertising and patent medicine 
interest of the chairman. Their complete state- 
ment follows: 

“It is difficult at best for consumers to obtain 
a fair and full hearing before a Congressional Com- 
mittee dealing with legislation which would dis- 
lodge strong vested interests of manufacturers of 


to REPRESENTATIVES of Consumers’ Research 
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cosmetics, quack medicines, and adulterated and 
misrepresented foods and drugs of every sort. The 
preponderance of commercial interests present and 
speaking at great length for the protection of their 
profits, makes it absolutely essential that the fairest 
possible dealing with every ultimate consumer in- 
terest should be assured. 

“As representatives of the consunier, we do not 
believe it possible to receive such fair c<ealing, not 
only in the hearings but in the committee’s delib 
erations, when the chairman of the committee is, 
we are informed, receiving pay for broadcasting 
in behalf of a nationally advertised product, the 
claims for which will be adversely affected as being 
untrue and misleading under terms of the pending 
legislation. These broadcasts in behalf of Fleisch- 
marin’s Yeast were started after the introduction 
of the pending bill. The Senator’s fourth broad- 
cast in this series took place last night (Decem- 
ber 7) following the close of the first day’s hearing. 
During the course of that company’s broadcast, 
statements were made which were gross exaggera- 
tions and which find no support among reputable 
American physicians. Because reputable Ameri- 
can physicians are not permitted by their code of 
ethics to testify directly or indirectly for medical 
nostrums, Fleischmann’s have been forced to buy 
their testimonials abroad. Much of this purchased 
testimony has been repudiated by the medical fac- 
ulty at Vienna. 

“In view of this commercial activity for a con- 
cern which will be affected by the pending legis- 
lation, we protest on behalf of the consumers for 
whose protection this bill was drawn and we request 
that the hearings be re-convened under a new com- 
mittee and an unquestionably impartial chairman.” 

The doctor-senator heard the charge in silence 
and offered no denial, but merely asked: “Have you 
seen any evidence here today of unfairness?” 

The answer was: “Yes.” 





Consumers will be happy to know that even the 
worst of the nostrum manufacturers always had 
the consumers’ interests close to their hearts—or 
so they told Senator Copeland, who beamed re- 
assuringly upon them and upon many occasions 
expressed his sympathy in more definite ways. The 
manufacturers asked very little for themselves— 
only that nothing be done which would subtract 
one penny from their profits from making, selling, 
and advertising their useless, dangerous or misrep- 
resented goods. 

Although the presiding senator’s advertising hab- 
its and connections were well-known to most of 
those present, and should immediately have dis- 
qualified him for even the remotest official con- 
nection with the bill, no one other than Consumers’ 
Research representatives saw fit even to mention 
the matter. 

Some of the nostrum manufacturers or their 
lawyers, and representatives of the druggists, were 
given as much as two hours to present arguments 
over which the committee members gravely nodded 
their heads. The only value of their testimony to 
those honestly interested in good control legisla- 
tion was to show the oratorical skill and scientific 
irresponsibility of the manufacturers. The time 
given to all representatives of consumer organiza- 
tions seeking some form of closer regulation of the 
food and drug industries was probably not over an 
hour, all told, and they were called so late in the 
final session that most of them were asked to limit 
themselves to five minutes. 

The most competent presentation in the hearing 
was that of Mr. W. G. Campbell of the Food and 
Drug Administration, who was well-prepared with 
arguments and cases for the most part soundly di- 
rected at the subject matter of the bill. Like others 
speaking for the Adminstration, however, Mr. 
Campbell was practically unable to mention the 
need for protection of consumers without due and 
immediate emphasis upon the value this would have 
for manufacturers and advertising interests through 
the “elimination of unfair competition.” The tem- 
per of the legislative body is clearly such that it 
is not yet prepared to deal considerately with safe- 
guards developed frankly for the protection of the 
general public. The resulting attitude of mind on 
the part of the proponents of the Administration’s 
bill militated strongly against a forceful presenta- 
tion even of the evidence of consumer poisoning 
and deaths, of which there have been many, which 
might offend the respectable colleagues and emi- 
nent counsel of the manufacturers of diabetic rem- 
edies and cancer cures. 

Mr. Campbell showed an unfortunate and irra- 
tional tendency to relate everything in the bill, 
however remotely the relation might be in actu- 
ality, to adjudicated cases of the Supreme Court. 
Having the lawyer’s approach to a technical prob- 
lem, he was apparently unaware that most of the 
important present needs for safeguards relate to 
matters which the Supreme Court could not even 
have known about in the old cases cited, much less 
have passed upon; that in no case could the Su- 
preme Court or any other court be qualified really 
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to settle questions which are fundamentally phys- 
ical, chemical, and biologic in their nature and 
which have to do with the state of a man’s blood 
or his liver or his stomach, rather than with a 
court’s reactions to its views of what opposing 
experts tell it of such things. 

Dr. J. H. Beal, announced as an outstanding 


leader of pharmacy, spoke at great length and with 
considerable scorn, of the Administration’s pro 
posal to extend and tighten regulations governing 
fraudulent, misrepresented and adulterated foods, 
cosmetics, and patent medicines. He spoke of 
course in fact though not in seeming, for the com- 
mercial interests of the drug-store and pharma- 
ceutical manufacturing trade, and not for profes 
sional pharmacy, from which he drew examples 
only to illustrate the incompetence of the tech- 
nicians in the government service who had drawn 
up provisions or given advice in connection with 
the so-called “Tugwell Bill’ under consideration. 
He resented the fact that the new legislation would 
give citizens not what they want but what the Sec 
retary of Agriculture believes might be good for 
them. He saw no inconsistency, for example, in 
asking that the government should not employ the 
word “cure” in the bill in such a way as to pro 
hibit its use in a misleading sense in medical labels 
and advertising (because it was a loose term and 
not well-defined) while, as every one knows, patent 
medicine manufacturers and druggists have con 
stantly used it and taken continuous and profitable 
advantage of its looseness. 

A great many speakers were for the bill “in prin 
ciple” but against its provisions, which in most 
cases rr -ant that they wished to avoid putting them 
selves on record as against better public protection. 
The most complete Bourbon at the proceedings was 
one H. B. Thompson, general counsel of the Pro- 
prietary Association, which he said represented the 
manufacturers of the greater portion of patent and 
proprietary medicines. He had had contacts with 
Senator Copeland and had always found him fair. 
He was glad to see Senator Copeland disclaim 
authorship and knowledge of the bill, which, he 
continued, was grotesque in its terms, evil in its 
purposes, vicious in its consequences. The rest of 
Mr. Thompson's long address was to the same gen- 
eral effect and included assertions that patent medi 
cine manufacturers were the public’s benefactors, 
and that no new regulations must be such as to 
impose hardships upon this exceptionally social 
minded and public-spirited industry. 

Mr. C. C. Parlin of the Curtis Publishing Com 
pany, represented the National Publisher’s Asso- 
ciation and spoke for 150 periodicals. He, also, 
paid his respects to Senator Copeland’s broadmind 
edness and high abilities in getting along with busi 
ness and advertising. At one point he remarked, 
following a bitter and well-organized diatribe 
against the proposals to regulate advertising and 
confine it to truthful statements, that if Senator 
Copeland were to rewrite the bill, he thought his 
organization would like it. He said that the bill 
was the most vicious one from the standpoint of 
the advertising business, that was ever concocted. 
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He pointed out that everything in it was in the 
realm of his organization’s interests, since “any- 
thing which affects business, affects advertising and 
is in our realm.” He was entirely honest in his 
statements in the sense that he placed his argu- 
ments upon the frank basis of the self-interest of 
periodical publishers. He said, for example, that 
he felt there was a great deal of bunk in the argu- 
ments that the bill would send business men to jail. 
He was not afraid of that, he said, as some seemed 
to be, because that “is one of the things they don’t 
do.” Subscribers of Consumers’ Research will re- 
member our frequent statement that men whose 
business was carried on so as to jeopardize the life 
and health of their customers were never sent to 
jail in the practical enforcement of the present 
Food and Drugs Act, now in effect for twenty-six 
years. 

Strong arguments were made that the bill, since 
it might drive shyster or racketeering firms out of 
business, was against the NRA, and it was neces- 
sary, therefore, to call a member of the Consumers’ 
Advisory Board to dispose of this point. Dr. Rob- 
ert Lynd did this competently, but first explained 
that he was not speaking for the Consumers’ Ad- 
visory Board [which has as yet achieved no de- 
cision or policy on the most important consumers’ 
problems] but only as one member of that board. 

The president of the National Association of 
Advertising Agencies spoke at great length and 
with a great show of good feeling and reasonable- 
ness, against the bill. He did, however, make it 
clear beyond misunderstanding that it was ridicu- 
lous and unfair and against the public welfare, to 
put advertising in a position where it must confine 
itself to truthful and unexaggerated statements. 
Some of the most blunt and outspoken criticism of 
the policies expressed in the Tugwell Bill came 
from Mr. Daley of the National Editorial Associa- 
tion, representing the major part of the small daily 
and weekly newspapers of the country, whose vio- 
lent antagonism to the measure was not hampered 
by any passing concern for the readers of the coun- 
try press. 

Mrs. William Dick Sporberg, of the New York 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, took great pains to 
qualify herself as a true consumer unconnected 
with commercial interests, and while acting in this 
capacity argued vociferously against a statute 
which would require a quantitative statement of 
contents of packages on their labels. She greatly 
feared that the statement of ingredients would en- 
courage trade piracy. She wished one clause of 
the bill, which was to prevent certain things dan- 
gerous to health, to be changed to read “dangerous 
to public health,” apparently wanting no interfer- 
ence with legitimate business until hundreds or 
thousands were injured by a quack remedy. Large 
organizations like the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs can evidently not concern themselves with 
hard luck for an individual, although trade piracy 
against an individual manufacturer seemed to their 
representative a matter of some importance. 

Following the statement read by Arthur Kallet 
for Consumers’ Research, as printed above, which 





the chairman did not call for until five minutes be- 
fore six o'clock on the second (and concluding) day 
of the hearings, a brief statement was made by 
F. J. Schlink on the paramount rights of consum- 
ers to consideration in such legislation above the 
interests of manufacturer, distributor, and adver- 
tiser, and without any shade of bias or special in- 
terest on the part of the committee conducting the 
hearing. 

An exceedingly well-considered statement was 
put forward by Mrs. Dugan of the State Bureau 
of Foods and Drugs of Kentucky, who, alone of 
all those present, aside from CR’s representatives, 
clearly spoke for consumers’ interests. Mrs. Dugan 
not only represented consumers, but took their part 
unequivocally. 

Mrs. McCoy, representing, like Mrs. Sporberg, 
the New York Federation of Women’s Clubs, took 
pains to qualify herself as a genuine consumer and 
to comment on the extreme fairness with which 
Senator-doctor Copeland had dealt with the mat- 
ters before the committee. Neither made any refer- 
ence to the propriety of a medical-yeast-advertising 
side line as an activity of the chairman of a legis- 
lative hearing on food and drugs. Mrs. McCoy, in 
spite of her wish to speak for consumers, made it 
plain that her organization did not endorse the 
pending bill because it did not wish to interfere 
with the legitimate business of manufacturers. 

Two who spoke effectively on behalf of the pend- 
ing bill in the capacity of health authorities were 
Professor Yandell Henderson of Yale University, 
who urged the extension of control to poisonous 
cleaning and other household preparations, and 
Professor Allan Freeman of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, who emphasized that, on the ground of 
self-interest, the manufacturers and others should 
accept more stringent regulation. Professor Free- 
man instanced the ripe olive industry, which four- 
teen years ago had died completely because of the 
widespread occurrence of illness and deaths by poi- 
soning from ripe olives; he said that the whole 
trade had been ruined by careless and slipshod 
practices, and that those whose product was re- 
sponsible for the poisonings refused to conform to 
the simplest and most reasonable requirements to 
assure the safety of the product. He also took the 
ground, notably exceptional for these hearings, 
that the consumer had a right ahead of profits; that 
most patent medicines have no value whatever ; that 
some poisons to which the general public is increas- 
ingly exposed, such as lead, are becoming very men- 
acing, and that the body’s margin of tolerance for 
such poisons is very narrow at best. 

Dr. Haven Emerson, president of the American 
Public Health Association, spoke cautiously in 
favor of the bill, though he concluded with the 
statement that it was the unanimous opinion of 
practitioners of clinical medicine in New York that 
they would be unable to protect and safeguard their 
patients and their families without such provisions 
as were set forth in this legislation. 

Consumers’ Research representatives had pre- 
pared to take almost as much time as did a number 
of patent medicine interests, to present the case for 


the consumer. CR’s men could have spent a day or 
more, but knew, of course, that no such considera- 
tion would likely be shown to the mere customers 
and victims of those mainly represented at the hear- 
ings. When, however, Senator Copeland’s commer- 
cial connections were noted and considered and his 
constant interpolation into the discussions of reas- 
surances as to his own reasonableness of attitude 
on clauses in the bill which business men found 
objectionable, and the fact that he himself would 
have written it differently and much less rigor- 
ously, it was decided that in such a forum it would 
be useless—even if it had been possible—to pre- 
sent a full and documented case for the consumer. 
CR’s representatives had planned to make especially 
clear, with a very large number of fully docu- 
mented cases, one point which representatives of 
the government have always evaded, namely: that 
the best manufacturers and dealers and the best 
newspapers and magazines sin just as grievously, 
in their field, against the public welfare, as do those 
reponsible for the patent medicine almanac, the 
true confession and physical culture type of mag- 
azine, and the tabloid newspaper. In the Food and 
Drug Administration’s anxiety to avoid offence to 
powerful interests, it has given the quite false con- 
trary impression; yet in spite of this caution, it 
has found ranged against it all of the important 
vested interests in foods, drugs, medicines, cosmet- 
ics, publishing, and advertising in this country. 

Here we digress to record one important and 
unique exception, namely Mr. Sebastian Mueller, 
vice-president of the H. J. Heinz Company, who 
followed the precedent established by his firm 
twenty-six years ago, at the time of the original 
Food and Drugs Act, and substantially supported 
most of the major provisions of the bill, stating 
that for the most part his company could and would 
be willing to comply with it in toto, and without 
hardship. He did, however, object to factory in- 
spection except as a special emergency measure, 
in which position, remembering the ripe olives, and 
2,000,000 cans of bad salmon from one packer, we 
find ourselves quite unable to agree with him. We 
suggest that if there are a few other food, drug, 
and cosmetic manufacturers who wish to be rec- 
ognized as prepared to defend rather than to deny 
the public interest, they should, as soon as possible, 
associate themselves with Mr. Mueller’s position. 

As to the newspapers, nothing could be more sig- 
nificant than that the great Gannett chain has not 
only taken a position, editorially and in advertis- 
ing, antagonistic to this legislation, but has even 
gone to the trouble of arranging for speakers to 
“see to it that public meetings, women’s clubs, etc., 
who will listen to speakers on behalf of the Tug- 
well Bill, also be told of the disadvantages to them 
under the bill.” In combating statements or speeches 
favorable to tighter food and drug legislation, the 
true commercial interests of the opposing speaker 
have been carefully concealed. 

The newspaper and magazine position in gen- 
eral is clearly set forth in the following from a 
west coast newspaper publishers’ association, being 
part of a bulletin for the information of its mem- 
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bers, dated November, 1933. Speaking of S 1944 
and HR 6110, the new Food and Drugs Act, they 
say: 

“This is a very vicious piece of national legisla- 
tion which if passed by Congress in its present form 
will reduce national advertising lineage. In fact, 
certain types of advertising, whether local or na- 
tional, would be prohibited; including all proprie- 
tary medicine, medicinal foods, etc. ... A meeting 
was held in San Francisco, November lst, at which 
representatives of various California industries 
were present and a representative, Mr. A, selected 
to call on Senate and House Representatives, mem- 
bers of the committees considering the bills, living 
in the five western states. This will be done imme- 
diately. If you have not interested yourself in this 
legislation, you should do so at onceas it may take 
the support of every newspaper to defeat it. You 
will receive a letter from Mr. B of the Daily 
Express, citing the agricultural problem and urging 
your cooperation. This letter will come to you from 
the State Chamber of Commerce. It will offer you 
ammunition for editorial comment on which you 
cannot be accused of only selfish interest.” 


Readers will note in the above the elaborate and 
extremely indirect tactics by which agencies op- 
posed to legislation avoid taking public responsi- 
bility for their opposition. The Chamber of Com- 
merce writes the editor a letter which makes it clear 
that it is in the public interest for him to attack 
the legislation. Out of deep patriotism and wide 
social and economic knowledge, he writes an edi- 
torial which by the merest accident also protects 
his advertising income. 

The support coming for this bill from any in- 
terest except that of ultimate consumers is so slight 
that consumers will have to bestir themselves if 
anything like effective legislation is to be even seri- 
ously considered by the Senate subcommittee. 
Their best efforts at this time, in our opinion, will 
be devoted to writing to President Roosevelt call- 
ing his attention to the impropriety of commercial 
interest being represented through Senator Cope- 
land or anyone else in the hearings on the new 
Food and Drugs Act, urging that it be transferred 
to a committee which is absolutely and beyond ques- 
tion, impartial and capable of working single-mind- 
edly in the public interest—a special committee, if 
necessary, headed by such a man as Senator Cos- 
tigan or Senator Norris; that the Department of 
Agriculture be ordered to cease its emphasis upon 
protection of the manufacturer from unfair com- 
petition and to come out* boldly and simply for the 
rights of consumers, of patients in hospitals, of the 
poor, the sick, and the under-nourished. The mat- 
ter up to this time has been dealt with by nearly 
all of those officially concerned, primarily as a busi- 
ness question. President Roosevelt himself should 
be asked to guarantee that from this time forward, 
business considerations and business-connected leg- 
islators shall be left entirely outside the picture. 

ARTHUR KALLET 
F, J. SCHLINK 
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